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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Th Beaute Ss of Wil shire, displayed br wid- 
ristical, Historical, and Descriptive Sketches ; 
mierspersed with Anecdotes of the Arts. By 
Joux Brirto0n, Esq. .S.A.&c. Vol. ILL. 
Bvo. pp. 443. London, 1825. 


Lone intervals between the publication of 


parts of a work, like long pauses in conversa- 
tion,* are seldom an advantage ; there are, 
however, some occasions when they may be 
readily excused, particularly in a work like 
Mr. D'Israeii’s Curiosities of Literature, 
where every section is complete in itself. In 
the case of county histories, after the plan has 
been matured, the general view of the sub- 
ject taken, and the details arranged, por- 
tions of them may be published in the order 
they are completed, the expense attending 
the printing of the whole lessened, and op- 
portunity for diligent research afforded ; .in 
order, however, to keep the subscribers and 
the public in good humour, the several parts 
should appear, if not at recular periods, 
which might be inconvenient, yet not at such 
a distance from each other, as to induce a be- 
lief that the author is indolent, or that the 
work has been abandoned : the former charze 


eould never certainly attach to Mr. Britton, 


Who has laboured most abundantly and inde- 
fatigably in making the public acquainted 
with the architectural antiquities, topography, 
Ke. of Great Britain; yet the publication of 
a third and concluding volume of a work, 
after the lapse of twenty-four years from thc 
appearance of its precursors, cannot, as the 
author says, but excite surprise, and though— 
‘A welcome deed, 
It comes too late’ 

for many who must have sunk into the sere 
and yellow leaf of age, if not into the tomb, 
Since the work was commenced. 

Of Mr. Britton’s talents, the public is well 


acquainted, and his zeal, never wanting on | 


occasion, receives a uew zest in the work 
velore us, since it treats of his native county, 
to Which he has always manifested, and con- 
Unues to manifest, a strong attachment. Of 
‘le preceding volumes we know Htile, and 
We are willing to take Mr. Britton’s word 
Wat the one before us is much superior to its 
elder brethre; Tw refer Vv . aog Vf 
B. etnren, wenty-four years ago wir. 
r . f ns : y 
Sutton had but just entered the domain of 
HWtera¢ ) 7 » ; . } : ; -_ 
erature, under all the disadvantages of a 
a - 
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longest pause in conversation we have 
met With, is related of an old gentleian, who, 
nding over Putney Bridge, asked bis servant 
Whether he preferred boiled or poached exzs? 
a interrupted John’s answer at the 
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limited and neelected education, the drud- 


gery of an apprenticeship, aud the thousand 
lils young authors are heirs to; now he is a ve- 
ure, and, avai!- 


teran In @ perience, i not In 
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search, and investigation, have suppitea, ne 


presents us with a very int 
a considerable portion ot Wiltshire, and thus 
concludes the history of a county hitherto 
so neglected by the antiqnary aud the topo- 
grapher. 

In the preface, Mr. Britton gives a bio- 
graphical memoir of his own life, which will 
be found ina subsequent page ; he then pro- 
ceeds to his history, of which, however, tt is 
not our intention to give any connected ac- 
count, but to notice some of the most inter- 
esting subjects. In the church of Garsdon, 
a village about two miles east of Malmesbury, 

‘The church plate belonying to this parish 
consists of a silver (gallon) flaggon, two 
silver (quart) chalices, and a silver salver. 
Upon each is engraved, “ This was given to 
Garsdon Church, by the Lady Pargiter; she 
was formerly the wife of Sir Laurence Wash- 
ington, who both lie buried here.” The fate 
of this donation has been rather remarkable, 
and may therefore be noticed. Tlic plate, for 
many years, had been kept in a box depo- 
sited in a lumber closet iu the old mansion. 
There was an idle tale told in the village, that 
a ghost had formerly been laid in the box. 
This story was, perhaps, as useful asa double 
lock ; since a superstitions dread of disturb- 
ing the ghost effectually deterred many from 
indulging their curiosity, by scrutinizing the 
contents of the box. Ilaving understood, 
from an old man, that many years back it 
was reported there was communion 
plate at the “reat house, the clergyman too 
an opportunity to make inquiry about it. To 
the utier surprise of the people of the hou 


some 


on opening the lid of the box (for the first 
tine, perhaps, for upwards of a century), 
instead of seeing a ghost jump out, this va- 
luable service of tarnished plate preseated 
itself; and it was immediately taken to tle 
vicarage-house.’ 

Malmesbury, of the town and church of 


- r 71> ‘ ; . ‘ Ta —— 
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produced, from the historian Williams to the 


more humble Slery Chandler, an Enelish 
y. aged I 


’ 
poet, who was born hereim 1687: 
: the d Luis hee 


7 She wa : 
Chandler, 1 dissenting Givine, an } ben 
a milliner, she settied at Bath, where sh 
carried on busiiess for many 
childhood she di played a 

for poetry, which is said to have been excited 
by the perusal of lierbert’s poems ata very 
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partiality 


her talents by the study of the best English 
writers ; and at length ventured on poet cal 
composition. She published several pieces, 
one of which, upon “ Bath,” passed through 
several editions, and was praised by Pope, 
who made her a visit. She was also distin- 
gruished | y thac friendly notice of the Countess 
of Elertford and by Mrs. Rowe. This lady 
was deformed in her person, a circumstance 
which induced her to refuse the matrimonial 
offers ofa gentleman of large fortune. She 
died unmarried in 1745, after an illness of 
nearly two yer! le 

Mr. Dritton appears to attend much to col- 
lecting biographical notices of eminent per- 
sons connected with Wiltshire, living or 
dead ; among the former, we find the follow- 
ing notice :— 

‘ Bremhill is a vicarage, endowed with the 
great tithes, the present incumbent of which 
is the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, the popular 
author of The Spirit of Discovery, Sonnets, 
and other Poems. The gardens at Bremhill 
are tastefully laid out and decorated with 
creat diversity ; in different parts of them are 
poetical inscriptions from the pen of the pro- 
prietor. Most of these may be found in the 
Genticman’s Magazine for 1615; the fol- 
lowing, not among the number, is inscribed 
on an old yew-tree, terminating one of the 
walks, with a view of the churchyard, a dial 
immediately in front, and commanding a 
great extent of country :— 

* INSCRIPTION, 
‘There rest the village dead, and there too I, 
When yonder dial points the hour, must lie. 
Look round—the distaut prospect is displayed 
Like life’s fair landscape, mark’d with light 
and shade! 

Stranger, in peace pursue thy onward road, 
but ne'er forget thy long, thy last abode. 

W. 6. 8 

In the account of Castle Combe, we are 
told :— 

‘It was anciently noted for a custom, once 
yenerally practised, but now discontinued :— 
‘Te inhabitants used to mect annually, about 
W hitsuntide, at what was termed a church- 
ale, to distribute alms to the indigent, and to 
make merry. Near the church was a house, 
furnished with the utensils requisite for dress- 
ing victuals. After a sober entertainment, 
the younger individuals of the party athused 
themselves with dancing, bowling, and shoot- 
ing with the long-Low at a mark, under the 
inspection of their seniors. Aubrey, who men- 
tions this custom, supposed it to have origi- 
nated from the agape or love feasts of the 
primitive Christians. From the contributions 
at such me the produce of the 
boxes for alins placed in churciies, the poor 
were chiefly supported before the snstitution 
of paroclual rates,’ 
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In noting the church of Bromham, Mr. 
Britton says :— 

‘ Here is an inscription to Henry Season, 
who was a native of Bromham, and who, 
from an humble situation of life, raised him- 
self to distinction in the annals of fame. The 
son of a weaver, and brought up to his fa- 
ther's business, he attained sufficient medical 
and mathematical knowledge to enable him 
to compose an almanack, and to gain repu- 
tation among his neighbours as a physician. 
He appears to have procured from a Scotch: 
university the diploma of M. 1D)., and, thus 
furnished, he obtained a great number of 
patients, some of whom came from a con- 
siderable distance. It is a circumstance less 
to his credit, that he also professed to be ac- 
quainted with astrology, a species of pscudo- 
science which at least added to his fortune, 
as his advice for the recovery of stolen goods 
and strayed lovers was perhaps as often re- 
quired, and more generously rewarded, than 
his prescriptions for the restoration of health. 
He resided in a small house by himselftill he 
reached the advanced age of eighty-two, and 
died November 10, 1775.’ 

(To be continued ) 





“+ Manual of the Elements of Natural History. 
By J. F. Buumennacn, Professor of tie 
University of Gottingen, Aulic Counsellor, 
F.R.S., &e. &e.&c. Translated from the 

-~Tenth German Edition, by R. F. Gorr, 

Member of the Royal College of Sur- 

geons, kc. 8Bvo. pp. 415. London, 1825. 

Simpkin and Marshall. 

A WORK now In its tenth edition, and which 
has been translated into various foreign lan- 
guages, can scarcely become the subject of 
just criticism, public opinion having sostrongly 
decided in its favour; yet us it now appears 
for the first time in English, a notice of it 
may be deemed acceptable. 

The object of this manual, for it docs not 
profess to be a systematic work, is ‘ to pre- 
sent an intelligible view of natural history at 
large, as well as of its philosophy ; and trom 
amongst the infinite number of individual 
objects to include so many of the most inte- 
resting and most generally useful as are suit- 


! 





able to the limits of a work intended more 
particularly as a text book to academical 
preelections.’ In regard to the names in- 
vented by modern writers, to distinguish 
genera and species, Professor Blumenbach has 
generally preserved those which are best 
known, only correcting them for others more 
suitable when they conveyed an incorrect 
idea. He says :— 

‘ Thus, for instance, I have restored to the 
armadilloes their original name, tatu, as be- 
ing generally known, and long since adopted 
by classical zoologists; whilst, by a strange 
error, these nearly hairless creatures had been 
designated by the term dasyphus (hairy- 
footed); a name which the ancient Greeks 
had, in strict conformity with nature, assigned 
to the hare genus. For similar reasons, | 
call the splendid nephrite, from New Zea- 
land, punammu-stone, its native name, un- 
der which it was first brought to us from our 
antipodes, in prefeience to the more modern 
one, axestone ; because, in the great collec- 
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tions of South Sea curiosities here and in | 


London, 1 find hooks and other implements, 
but not axes, manufactured from this stone 
by the New Zealanders. So, also, I have 
called that species of the bat genus, vam- 
pyre, which really sucks the blood of slcep- 
ing animals; whilst Linnaeus, on the con- 
trary applied this name to the Rousette, 
which never sucks blood, and lives exclu- 
sively on fruits.’ 

Professor Blumenbach divides his work 

into twelve sections; in the first he treats of 
natural bodies in general, and of their divi- 
sion into the three kingdoms organic and 
inorganic of animals, plants, and minerals. 
The second section treats of organized bodies 
in general: and the next nine chapters are 
devoted to animals in general, their distinct 
species of mammalia, birds, amphibia, fishes, 
insects, and worms. The last three sections 
relate to plants and minerals ; all these sub- 
jects are treated of ina scientific and yet a fa- 
m. liar manner, and the translator, who is aware 
that the nature of the work affords no oppor- 
tunity for ornament, has only studied clear- 
ness and utility, and in this he bas succecded ; 
he has preserved the German localities of the 
various minerals described,—as to have the 
English ones would not only have materially 
increased the size of the work, but have ren- 
dered an alteration in the arrangement ne- 
cessary. A work of this sortis by no means 
favourable for quotation, and, even valuable as 
it may be in itself, can scarcely be judged of 
by detached parts; some of the extracts 
that we can make, will, however, we think, 
orove of a sufficiently interesting character. 
Professor Blumenbach is a great advocate 
for the division of natural bodies into three 
kingdoms, and defends it against all objec- 
tions. lle says:— 

‘Many have admitted the distinction be- 
tween organized and inorganic bodies, but 
have denied the existence of any well defined 
limits between animals and planets. 

‘Others have carried the favourite meta- 
phor of gradation, in the creation, to such 
an extent, as to exclude the division of na- 
ture into kingdoms. 

‘As to the first, what often happens with 
respect to objects of experience should not | 
be forgotten, namely, that it is easier to know 
things as they really exist, than to discover 
and to indicate their distinctive characters 
Thus Linnwus said—* Nudlum characterein 
hactenus erucre potia, unde Homo a Sonia tr- 
ternoscatur.”’—Now I believe, that in this very 
work I have established such characters, by | 
means of which man can be unerringly distin- 
euished from the most anthropomorphous ape, 
as wellas from allother mammifera. Puteven 
without them, it is to be hoped that no natu- | 
ralist would incur any risk, in pravi, of con- 
founding a man with an ape. Still more, 
creatures, from very different classes have 
frequently remarkable and unexpected resein- 
blances to each other, without on that ac- 
count, doing away with the indisputable dif- 
ferences between the classes to which they 
belong. For example, animals are very cor- 
rectly divided into warm-blooded and cold- 
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among the latter; yet it is not, on that ac- 

count less true that bees, in their hive, are 

beyond comparison, warmer than a hedge- 

hog during his hybernation. So, also, there 

are genera in the class vermes such as that 

of sepia (cuttle fish), which differ from othe; 
animals of that class, and are very similar to 
fishes. But no one will conclude, that 
therefore the separation of the class pisces 
from the class vermes should be rejected, 
With as little propriety can the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms be confounded together, 
merely because a certain similarity of certain 
plants to certain animals, has been remarked, 
Of this kind are the singular motions of se- 
veral mimosa, of the hedysarum gyrans, &c., 
which, remarkable as they may be, do not, 
in any respect, assume the character of ani- 
mality which has been already laid down. 
As little of the character of vegetability have 
the resemblances of the arm-polypi with 
plants. These polypi are animals, which, 
alike with man and the oyster, impelled by 
hunger, introduce food into their mouths by 
voluntary motions, a thing which does not 
take place in any plant in the known creation.’ 

The other objections he answers equally 
satisfactorily. In treating of the causes of 
growth and degeneration in organized bodies, 
the professor says :— 

‘Among the many causes of degeneration, 
the principal are the influence of climate and 
of food ; and in man and animals, the mode 
of life. 

‘A cold climate, for example, interrupts 
the growth of organized bodies; hence the 
Greenlanders, Laplanders, &c., together with 
the animals and plants of cold regions, are 
small and short. So, also, this climate gives 
a white colour to its animals and plants; 
for the same reason, the northern nations 
have white skins, &c., many animals of cold 
revions anomalous white hair and feathers, 
many plants anomalous white blossoms, Ke. 
On the other hand, Creoles, i.e. whites born 
in the East and West Indies, of European 
parents, bear the mark of their southern ori- 
gin in a manner that cannot be mistaken. 

‘We witness the most evident specimens 
of the power of difierent modes of hfe, cul- 
ture, and food, to change, by degrees, the 
form, colour, and entire constitution of or- 
ganized bodies, in our domestic animals, our 
erain, our fruits, garden plants, and flowers, 
but above all, in the human species itself, 

‘These various causes of degeneration may, 
either mutually 
deviation 
or they 


according to circumstances, 
co-operate, and thus render the 
more rapid and more remarkabie, u 
‘ act in opposition 


may, to acertain extent, sen 
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cia, for exampie, the cats, rabbits, and goats, 
' extraordinarily lone white hair ; in Cor- 
cea, the horses and dogs are spotted ina 
eculiar manner; in Guinea, the men, dogs, 


and fowls, become Negroes in their different 
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ee animals have certain parts of their 
body reproduced, such as the casting of 
horns, the moulting of birds, &c.; this is 
ordinary reproduction :— 

‘The other kind is the extraordinary, to 
which I allude more particularly, and by 
means of which, especially among animals, 
wounds, fractures, &c., are cured ; and parts 
which have been accidentally mutilated or 
destroyed, are regenerated. This power is 
but limited in man, and in the animals most 
closely related to him 3 on the contrary, 10 
many cold-blooded animals, particularly wa- 
ter-enewts, crabs, snails, earth-worms, sea- 
anemones, sea-stars, arm-polypi, it exists in 
great strength and perfection. . 

‘Remark. Many years ago I extirpated 
almost the whole eye of a water-newt of the 
larger kind (lacerta palustris), and which I 
still preserve in spirits; all the humours 
were evacuated, and four-fifths of the mem- 
branes cut away; notwithstanding which, 
within ten monthsa perfect new eyewas formed, 
with cornea, pupil, lens, &c., and only dif- 
fering from the eye on the other side, in be- 
ing about half its size.’ 

This experiment, if performed, in Eng- 
land, would infallibly bring down on the 
operator, the vengeance of Mr. Martin, the 
orator of the animal race, as Anacharsis 
Cloots was of the human race. Some ani- 
mals, it is generally known, pass a consider- 
able part of the year in a deep sleep ;— 

‘When this time arrives, they creep into 
secure sheltered places, become torpid as the 
cold increases, and awake only under the 
cheering influence of the sun in spring. This 
torpidity is so complete, that warm-blooded 
autmals, during their death-like sleep, retain 
ibarely perceptible degree of heat (see Re- 
marks to § 4, above), and that the pupe of 
many insects, which undergo metamorphoses 
at that time, are in winter so thorouglily fro- 
Zen as to ring like glass or icicles, when al- 
lowed to drop on the ground, and yet with- 
out any injury to the torpid animal within.’ 
No birds are known to have a winter sleep. 
Professor Blumenbach adopts the Linnean 
ystem, in arranging the animal kingdom into 
‘IX classes, but he has formed a more natural 
‘ystem of mammifera, founded on the gene- 
fal habits, and organs of motion. In treat- 
ing of the first order, bimanus—man with two 
hands, the professor says,— 

"there is but one species of the genus 
tan; and all people of every time and every 
Mate with which we are acquainted, may 
“ave Originated from one common stock. All 
“40nal differences in the form and colour of 
ine human body are not more remarkable nor 
se inconceivable than those by which vari- 
“les Of so many other organized bodies, and 
articularly of domestic animals, arise, as it 
a” under our eyes. All these differences, 
and run so insensibly, by so many shades 
. transitions, one into the other, that it is 
“Possible to separate them by any but very 
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arbitrary limits. I conceive, however, that 
the whole human species may be most conve- 
niently divided into the following five races :— 
$1. Tne Caucasian Race. 

(Abbild. Nat. Hist. Gegenst. Tab. 3 and 51. 
Colour more or less white, with florid cheeks; 
hair long, soft, and brown (running on the 
one hand into white, on the other into black); 
according to the European ideas of beauty, 
the form of the face and skull most perfect. 
It includes all the Europeans, with the excep- 
tion of the Laplanders; the western Asiatics 
on this side the Ob, the Caspian Sea, and the 
Ganges; lastly, the northern Africans; alto- 
gether, the inhabitants of the world known 
by the ancient Grecians and Romans, 

*2. Tue Moncorran Racnr. 
(Abbild. Nat. Hist. Gegenst. Tab. 1.) 
Mostly of a pale yellow (sometimes like a 
boiled quince, or dried lemon-peel); with 
scanty, harsh, black hair; with half-closed, 
and apparently tumid eyelids; a flat face, 
aud lateral projections of the cheek-bones. 
This race includes the remaining Asiatics, 
excepting the Malays; in Europe, the Lap- 
landers; and, in North America, the Esqui- 
maux, extending from Bhering’s Strait to 

Labrador. 

‘3. Tue Ernropran Race. 
(Abbild. Nat. Hist. Gegenst. Tab. 5.) 
Black in a greater or less degree; with black 
frizzly hair; jaw projecting forwards; thick 
lips and flat nose. Composed of the remain- 
ing Africans, viz. the Negroes who pass into 
the Moors by means of the Foulahs, in the 
same manner as other varieties merge into 
one another, in consequence of their inter- 

course with a neighbouring people. 

‘4. Tue American Racer. 
(Abbild. Nat. Hist. Gegenst. Tab. 2.) 
Mostly tan colour or cinnamon brown (some- 
times like rust of iron or tarnished copper) ; 
with straight, coarse, black hair; with a wide, 
though not a flat face, and strongly-marked 
features. Comprises all the Americans, ex- 

cept the Esquimaux, 

65. Tue Marayawn Race. 
(Abbild. Nat. Hist. Gegenst. Tab. 4.) 

Of a brown colour, from a clear mahogany 
to the darkest clove or chesnut brown; with 
thick, black, bushy hair, a broad nose, and 
wide mouth. To this class belong the South 
Sea islanders, or inhabitants of the fifth part 
of the world; of the Marianne, Philippine, 
Molucca, and Sunda Isles, &c., with the true 
Malays. 

‘The Caucasian must, on every physiolo- 
gical principle, be considered as the primary 
or intermediate of these five principal races. 
The two extremes into which it has deviated 
are, on the one hand, the Mongolian, on the 
other, the Ethiopian. The other two races 
form transitions between them; the Ameri- 
ean, between the Caucasian and Mongolian; 
and the Malayan, between the Caucasian 
and Ethiopian.’ 

Our author then notices the fabled 
ences as to raccs of giants and dwarfs, men 
with tails, Hlottentot women with natural 
aprons, &c., and says these can only be ex- 
cused by the simple easy credulity of our an- 
cestors, 
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| than myself. 











lif LITE OF PAUL JONES, 
(Concluded trom p, 612.) 

Tur predatory warfare carried on by Paul 
Jones struck terror along the English coast, 
so daring were his attacks. The national 
pride felt wounded at finding one of the finest 
frigates of the British navy captured close to 
our shores, and in the sight of assembled 
thousands. He afterwards entered the Hum- 
ber, and, after chasing a vessel to within a 
mile of the pier, sunk and destroyed sixteen 
sail of valuable vessels, which threw the whole 
town and neighbourhood into the utmost con- 
sternation, The terror spread, and no one 
knew where the vindictive fury of Jones would 
next fall, for vindictive it certainly was; how- 
ever, the pirate could assume the man of ho- 
nour, and was ambitious to show that all he 
did was from principle. In a letter to the 
Marquis de la Fayette, after vindicating him- 
self from a charge of not loving France, he 
gives the following as his political profes- 
sion :— M 

‘I am a citizen of the world, totally unfet- 
tered by the little mean distinctions of coun- 
try or of climate, which diminish or set 
bounds to the benevolence of the heart. Im- 
pelled by principles of gratitude or philan- 
thropy, I drew my sword at the beginning of 
the American revolution; and when France 
so nobly espoused that great cause, no indi- 
vidual felt the obligation with truer gratitude 
When the court of France 
svon after invited me to remain for a time 
in Europe, I considered myself as highly ho- 
noured by the application that was made to 
the American commissioners. Since that 
time I have been at every instant, and I 
still am, ready to do my utmost, for the 
good of the common cause of France and 
America. As an American officer, and as a 
man, I aflectionately love and respect the 
character and nation of France, and hope 
the alliance with America may last for ever. 
I owe the greatest obligation to the generous 
praises of the French nation on my past con- 
duct, and shall be happy to merit fa- 
vour. I greatly love and esteem his most 
Christian majesty, as the great ally of Ame- 
rica, the best of kings and the amiable friend 
and protector of the rights of human nature ; 
thercfore he has very few of his own subjects 
vio would bleed in his present cause with 
ereater freedom than myselt, and none who 
are more disinterested. At the same time I 
lament the calamities of war, and wish, above 
all things, for an honourable, happy, and 
lasting peace. My fortune is not augmented 
by the part [ have hitherto acted in the Re- 
volution (although I have had frequent op- 
portunities of acquiring riches), and I pledge 
myself to the worthy part of mankind, that 
my future conduct in the war shall not forfeit 
their good opinion.’ 

In the spring of 1780, Paul Jones pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where his extrente vanity 
was flattered by the attentions paid to him :— 

‘At all public places at wiich he appear- 
ed, the audience immediately rose, he was 
followed by crowds im all the promenades, 
and was the hero of every song and every 
fashion. The chief nobility loaded him with 
invitations, end by the e& peci 11 desare of the 
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King he was immediately introduced at court. 
tla was pres nted by his majesty with a su- 
perb sword, “which would have done ho- 
pour to the greatest admiral in history.” The 
costly weapon bore this inscription ; “¢ VIN- 
DICAITI MARI§$ LUDOVICUS XVI. REMUNF- 
RaATOR streENvO vinoict.” M. de Sartine 
transmitted him a letter, expressing, in his 
majesty’s name, his entire approbation of his 
conduct, and assuring him of his particular 
personal esteem; and means were taken to 
obtain the permission of Cougress, to invest 
the conqueror of the Serapis with the cross 
and institution of military merit. This last 
was an honour which had never before been 
conferred on any man, who had not actually 
served in the army or navy of the kingdom,” 
Jones, as his biographer truly says, was ‘a 
republican merely by accident, and should 
have lived in a land of courtesies and cross- 
es.” His brain was half turned with the ho- 
nours showered on him in Paris; and his 
passion for love was equal to his desire for 
fame,—he was in love with every woman in 
Paris. His attachments were as wild and as 
romantic as his exploits. With him, ‘ woman 
was not a toy to waste some idle hours on, 
but a superior existence, for whom man was 
born an honoured slave. Her wildest caprice 
was, in him, law, and her most improbable 
declaration absolute authority.” Such devo- 
tion must have been very acceptable to the 
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commodore, who really grew alarmed, when 
the lady wished to follow him to America, 
“God! she would willingly be the lowest of 
his crew !’"’ 

The fame of Jones was now so great, that 
many members of the first families in France 
eagerly sought the honour of serving under 
him, particularly the Count de Tourneville, 
who offered to serve as a volunteer, ‘in order 
that, having no fixed post, he might be every- 
where." When Jones left Franee, it was in 
April, in which he encountered a violent 
storm, In a letter, in which he describes it, 
he says, ‘The HMuglish nation may hate me, 
but I will force them to esteem ine;" the word 
esteem here should be respect. In America, 
the thanks of Congress awaited him, and he 
was employed to superimtend the construction 
of the American navy. In a memorial on this 
subject, he gives the following character of our 
navy, since so gloriously redeemed by our 
Howe, Duncan, St. Vincent, and Nelson :— 

‘<The beginning of our (the American) 
navy, Was so singularly small, that, I am 
of opinion, it has no precedent in history. 
Was it a proof of madness in the first corps 
of sea officers to have, at so critical a period, 
lanched out in the ocean with only two 
armed merchant ships, two armed brigan- 
tines, and one armed sloop, to make war 
against sucha power as Great Britain? To 
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line against thirty, and five three-deckers 
against one. By the account of some of the 
French officers, Rodney might as well haye 
been asleep, not having made a second Signal 
during the battle, so that every captain dig 
as he pleased.”’ —* 

Jones’s skill in diplomacy was as great a5 
his naval talents, and he was employed to eo}. 
lect the prize-money due by the European go. 
vernment to the Americans. We afterwards 
find him, on the special invitation of the Em. 
press Catherine, appointed to the command 
of a division of the Kussian fleet. In his in- 
terview with the empress, the only stipula- 
tion he made, and that a very essential one 
in a despotic country, was, that ‘he should 
not be condemned uifheard.” In the Russian 
navy, Jones had little opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself, for little honour was to be 
gained by a victory over the Turkish navy, 
however decisive. The Russians were jea- 
lous of him, and that jealousy the English la- 
boured to keep alive. In a letter to Prince 
Potemkin, written from Paris in July, 1790, 
he thus expresses himself:— 

*¢ Circumstances, and the high rank of my 
enemies have deprived me of the benefits 
which I had dared to hope from the esteem 
which you had expressed for me, and which 
I had endeavoured to merit by my services. 
You know the disagreeable situation in which 








be diflident is not always a proot of igno- 





French fair, and he was no doubt a favourite. 
Jones, however, was often seriously in love 
with women he had never seen. He had 
formed an attachment for la belle coiméesse,’ 


as he styled Lady Selkirk in his letters, and | 


yet he had never seen this accomplished 
peeres3 :— 

‘Jones's pen, moreover, was that “of a 
ready writer,” and his love letters were al- 
most irresistible. His verses, also, were not 
contemptible, although he appears to have 
been occasionally hard put to it, for I find 


some very good stanzas with double lines, | 
i rally been employed, aflords, I may say, no 


making them “ pass current” both in Ame- 

rica and France; such, for instance, as the 

following: after a description of the return 
of Jove to Heaven, from one of his terrestrial 
visits, he proceeds :-— 

*€Thus when the warrior, though no god, 
Brings Freedoin’s standard o'er the main, 
Long absent fyom thy bless'd abode, 

Casts anchor in dear France again,” &c. 
This last line, which gives so extempore an 
air to the stanzas, as if they had actually been 
struck off in the roads of Groa, gives way in 
Virginia and Massachusets to— | 

“In fair Colombia moors again.” 

‘The verses, from which I quote this 
Stanza, were, among other perfect specimens 
of Nature’s workmanship, sent to a certain 
young and high lady of the court, who, un- 
der the name of Delia, seems to have been 
past all recovery. 

‘This lady offered all her diamonds “ and 
effects of all kinds, which may be readily 
converted into cash,” because she heard that 
Jones's crew were shut out from their prize- 
money. Delia was very sentimental. Her 
custom Was to sit before her lover's “ portrait 
ter hwurs, bathed in tears.” 

‘This seems to have been too much for the 


‘ance. I had sailed before this revolution in 
armed ships and frigates, yet, when I came 
to try my skill, Lam not ashamed to own | 
did not find myself perfect in the duties of a 
first lieutenant. If midnight study and the 
instruction of the greatest and most learned 
sea officers, can have given me advantages, | 





|) am not without them. 
; have yet to learn; itis the work of many 


I confess, however, I 


years sudy and expericnce to acquire the 


‘high degree of science necessary for a great 
' - - 


sea officer. Cruising after merchant ships, 
the service in which our frigates have gene- 


‘part of the knowledge necessary for conduct- 
‘ing fleets and their operations. There is 
now, perhaps, as much difference between a 
battle between two ships, and an engagement 
between two flects, as there is between a duel 
and a ranved battle between two armies. 
The English, who boast so much of their 
navy, never fought a ranged battle on the 
ocean before the war that is now ended. 
The battle off Ushant was, on their part, hke 
their former ones, irregular; and Admiral 
Keppell could only justify himself by the ex- 
ample of Hawke in our remembrance, and of 
Russel in the last century. From that mo- 
ment the English were forced to study, and 
to imitate, the French in their evolutions. 
They never gained any advantage when they 
had to do with equal force, and the unfortu- 
nate defeat of Count de Grasse was owing 
more to the unfavourable circumstances of 
the wind coming a-head four points at the 
beginning of the battle, which put his fleet 
into the order of echiquicr when it was too 
late to tack, and of calm and currents after, 
wards, which brought on an entire disorder, 
than to the admiralship or even the vast su- 
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J was placed, but if, as I dared to believe, I 
have preserved your good opinion, I may 
still hope to see it followed by advantages, 
which it will be my glory to owe to you. 
M. Desimolin can testify to you, that my at- 
tachment to Russia, and to the great prin- 
cess, who is its sovereign, has always been 
constant and durable; I attended to my du- 
ties, and not to my fortune. IL have been 
wrong, and I avow it with a frankness which 
carries with it its own excuse: 1st. That I 
did not request of you a carte-blanche, and 
the absolute command of ail the forces of the 
Liman. 2nd. To have written to your high- 
ness under feelings highly excited, on the 
14th October, 1788. These are my faults. 
If my enemies have wished to impute others 
to me, I swear before God, that they are a 
calumny. It only rests with me, my lord, to 
unmask the villany of my enemies, by pub- 
lishing my journal of the operations of the 
campaign of Liman, with the proofs, clear as 
the day, and which I have in my hands. It 
only rests with me to prove that I directed, 
under your orders, all the useful operations 
against the Captain Pacha: that it was I who 
beat him on the 7th June; that it was I and 
the brave men I commanded, who conquered 
him on the 17th June, and who chased into 
the sands, two of his largest galleys, before 
our flotilla was ready to fire a single shot, 
and during the time a very considerable part 
of the force of the enemy remained at anchor 
immediately in rear of my squadron : that it 
was I who gave to General Suwarrow (he 
had the nobleness to declare it at court - 
fore me, to the most respectable von 
the first project to establish the battery @ 

breast works on the isthmus of Kamoe™ 
and which was of such great utility on me 
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periority of Rodney, who had forty sail of the | 


nicht of the 17—18th June: that It 
in person, who towed, with my sloops 
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vessels, the batteries which were the 
qearest to the place, the ist July, and who 
took the Turkish gallies by boarding, very 
much in advance of our line, whilst some 
gentlemen who have been too highly re- 
warded in consequence of it, were content to 
remain in the rear of the struggles of our 
line, if 1 may be allowed to use the expres- 
sion, sheltered from danger. You have seen, 
yourself, my lord, that 1 never valued my 
nerson, on any occasion, where | had the 
zood fortune to act under your eye. The 
whole of Europe acknowledges my veracity, 
and grants me some military talents, which 
it would give me pleasure to employ in the 
service of Russia under your orders, The 
time will arrive, my Jord, when you will 
know the exact truth of what I have told 
you. Time is a sovereign master. It will 
teach you to appreciate the man, who, load- 
e] with your benefits, departed from the 
court of Russia with a memorial prepared by 
other hands and the enemies of your glory, 
and of which memorial he made no use, be- 
cause your brilliant suecess at the trking of 
Qezakow, which he learned on his arrival in 
White Russia, gave the he to all the horrors 
which had been brought forward to enrage 
te empress against you. You know it was 


me to speak to you of it. I was detained in 
St. Petersburgh until the end of August, in 
order to hinder me, as [ have heard, from 
proceeding into the service of Sweden. My 
poor enemies, how I pity them! But for 
this circumstance my intention was to have 
presented myself at your head-quarters, in 
the hope to be of some utility; and the Ba- 
ron de Beichler, in departing from St. Pe- 
tersburg in order to join you, promised me 
to assure you of my devotion for the service 
of your department, and that I should hold 
myself ready to return to you the instant [ was 
called. My conduct has not since changed, 
although I hold in my hand a parole for two 
years, and I regard eighteen months of this 
parole, in a time of war, more as a punish- 
ment than asa favour.’ 

Jones did not, however, return to the Ius- 
sian service; and we now come to the closing 
scene of his eventful life :— 

‘Paul Jones passed the remainder of the 
year 1791 at Paris in extreme illbhealth. The 
prospects of the succeeding year did not 
brighten. Ile found his friend La Fayette 
wasiug an unsuccessful strugsle with that 
dark, unhallowed crew, the Jacobins. Jones 
was indeed spared from seeing “the best of 





kings” arraigned for imazinary crimes before 


the echo of another intriguer at the court of | an unauthorized tribunal, and his chivalric 


Vienna. In fine, time will teach you, my 
lord, that Lam neither a mountebank nor a 
swindler, but a man, true and loyal. j 
upon the attachment and friendship which 
you promised me. I rely on it, because [ 
feel myself worthy of it. [reclaim your pro- 
mise, because you are just, and L know you 
are a lover of truth. 
was the only responsible person in the cam- 
pagn of Liman, the others being only of in- 
ferior rank, or simple volunteers ; and I am, 
however, the only one who has not been pro- 
moted or rewarded. I am extremely thank- 
ful for the order of St. Ann, which you pro- 
cured for me, according to your letter of 
thanks for my conduct in the affuir of the 7th 
June, which was not decisive. The 17th 
June, I gained, over the Captain Pacha, a 
complete victory, which saved Cherson and 
Kimbourn, the terror of which caused the 
ehemy to lose nine vessels of war, in their 
precipitate flight on the following night, un- 
der the cannon of the battery and breast- 
work which I had caused to be erected on 
the isthmus of Kimbourn. On this occasion 


Thad the honour again to receive a lefter of 


thinks, but my enemies and rivals have found 
heans to abuse your confidence, since they 
have been exclusively rewarded. They me- 
nted rather to have been punished for having 
urmt nine armed prizes, with their crews, 
Which were absolutely in our power, having 
Previously ran azround under our guns. 

“T have been informed that, according 
to the institution of the order of St. George, 
Have the right to claim its decorations in 
Ne second class, for the victory of the 17th 
une, but I rely upon your justice and gene- 
Tosity, regret, that a secret project, which 
con to the Count du Besborodska, 
ri oth of June of the last year, has not been 
“opted. I communicated this project’ to 
Baron de Beichler, who has promised 
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I commanded, and | 


| Spint was not outraged by the more pitiable 
tragedy that followed after. Farly in the 


[ rely | month of June, 1792, Paul Jones breathed 


‘his last at Paris. The National Assembly 
| Went Into mourning on account of his death, 
j aud a deputation of their members iollowed 
| his body to its grave. 
| = =©* Paul Jones was short in stature and slen- 
i derly made. Ile was authoritative in’ his 
} manner, * with a very determined air.” 
‘That by law he was a pirate and a rebel, I 
shall not deny; since by the same law Wash- 
} ington would have been drawn and quarter- 
| ed, and Franklin had already been denounced 
las “a hoary headed traitor.” But we have 
seen, that nothing can be more erroneous 
than the prevalent history of his character 
and fortunes. As to his moral conduct, it 
would seem, that few characters have been 
more subject to scrutiny and less to condem- 
nation. His very faults were the conse- 
quences of feelings which possess our admi- 
ration, and his weaknesses were alhed toa 
kindly nature. Ile was courageous, gene- 
rous, and humane; and he appears to have 
been the only one in this age of revolutions, 
| whose profession of philanthropy was not 
| disyraced by his practice. As to his mental 
capacity, it cannot be denied that his was a 
most ardent and extraordinary genius. Born 
in the lowest rank of life, and deprived by his 
mode of existence from even the common edu- 
cation which every Scotchman inherits, Paul 
Jones was an enthusiastic student, and suc- 
ceeded in forming a style which cannot be 
sufficiently admired for its pure and strenu- 
ous eloquence. Hlis plans, also, were not 
the crude conceptions of a vigorous but un- 
‘tutored intellect, but the matured sys 
which could only have ! rat 








tems 

y have been generated 

calm observation and patient study.’ 
That this work contains much inter 
subject of Joncs cannot 
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be dented; and the uvaterials are very valua- 
ble for a more connected memoir of this extra- 
ordinary man. 








The Lost Spirit. A Poem. By Jouw Law- 
son, Author of Orient Harpimg. 12mo. 
pp. 132. London, 1825. Westley. 

Mr. Lawson is a poet of considerable ta- 

lent and iinagination ; indeed, without imag 

nation, there can be no true poetry. ‘The 
poem of the Lost Spirit, which was, we be- 
lheve, first published in Calcutta, is a very vt 
sorous production, combining piety with po- 
etry, exposing error, and inculcating religious 
truth in very foretble language. ‘The errors 

( xposed,’ to quote the author's preface, are 

a contemptuous disregard of divine revela- 

tion—a restless discontent with the conduct 

of Divine lrovidence—a vague and unhal 
lowed love of nature—and a brooding mis 
anthropic hatred of the world. The writer 
had for some time wished to express ius teel 
ings on the above topics, in strony languaye.’ 
The Lost Spirit is founded on the melan- 
choly death of Count Ugolino, who, con 
tending for the sovereirnty at Pisa, was be- 
trayed by a rival, and thrown into a prison, 
together with his two sons and two cram! 
sons. The Pisans secured the: gates of his 
prison, and throwing the keys into the Arno, 

the count and his children perished of f- 

mine, Dante has immortalized this subject, 

and yet Mr. Lawson, by his manner of 





treating it, has made it his own. Uvyo 
| lino is of course the lost spirit, and we quote 
that part in which, when he is seen with thy 
head of Rugyieri, as related by Dante, be a: 
scribes the mortal catastrophe :-— 
‘In that tumultuous woild 
Whence thou dost roam inquisitive, 
smiles 
A spot of all besides the holiest stiull— 
So thought [ once, but crime hath blackcu'd 1 
Arno! thy waters were ny infant JOY, 
Rushing with silent praise like living crystal 
Midstthe exulting show of opulent mait, 
Bridges of noblest span and solemn turtet, 
Or ducal palace—ancieut and sublime ; 
Thy waters saw and mourn’d iny latest griefs ' 
Deep down in thy unrutiled bosom rests 
The hoary image of that tower which scowls 
O’er thy steel-polistied stream—how reverence d 
OnCe, 
The idol of my boyhood! Mortal, hark! 
Let thy last curse be on that spot! Mark thou 
That leritage of darkness! Wane! Be blasted ' 
If bin of mine have power on earth, tv huit 
With drop malign of busiest poteuey 
Curdling the hot blood of Italian hearts 
To fear and cowardice. Time, time shall prov: 
Such hate prophetic, and shall pour the scorn 
Of long posterity, upon the land 
Once fuirest, fouulest tow, and damn'd! © 
nan! 
But hear my woes, and [ will cease to curse, 
[ will appear of Human mould and mind 
And sympathy again. Thou fearful one, 
Hark, | udjure thee! There a prisoner, | 
In that black tower did howl in pining de ith, 
Laud my boys—aye, there's tle burning bitu= 
My boys, so fair, so sweet of counten 
So innocent, the solace of my soul! 
said, O let them yet remain to bless 
Lic light | day ; to Si 
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No more than hath the pure moon's new-born 
light! 
Let me alone, a poor worn man, descend 
This dungeon, for my days are few and | 
wretched ! 
Spare my sweet children! 
‘Dut that prayer was lost! 
Now tremble not, thou man yet mortal! Hear 
A horrid spirit’s guilt. Some crazy fire 
Then scem’'d to light the frenzy of my soul. 
*Pwas a deep gnawing curse, a rancorous flame 
Kindled from restless hell, About my heart 
The demon influence did creep, and scorch 
With damning power, rejecting every thought 
Of Him, the great controller of ali things 
Adverse or prosperous—who ordereth well 
Each gloomy chastisement. Dark Providence 
[ did despise, and with blasphemous voice 
Revil’d, impugning her behests, and spurn’d 
Her solemn arbitrations: for my soul 
Scuth’d and sepugnant, could ill brook the 
storm 
Rolling to devastate her dearest hopes. 
How could I tamely say, ** Thy will be done ; 
O thou that liv’st above,” unless my spirit, 
Prond in its stormy vigour, crouching never, 
Had cower'd to seek in base hypocrisy 
Guilt deadlier far than the tempestuous war 
Of wounded feeling? The turbulence of hell 
Was nobler to my mind, Thou righteous One, 
For righteous still art thou, contending thus 
With him, the frailest of thy workmanship 5 
Ignoble though I am, because of dust, 
Yet of high thought and purpose, far too high 
Meekly to stoop beneath the rod. O break ! 
Break! for [cannot bend. My scoffing soul 
Unwonted to the prudence of submission, 
Iieedless of ruin, dares to question thee 
With murmuring petulance, and drive thy 
wrath 
Back to the hand that hurl’d it from above, 
And with dark strife, demand the reason why 
‘bby thunder-scaring terrors are abroad? 
Why thy keen vengeance marks so poor a 
wretch, 
And strikes but not destroys ? 
Piay 1, ‘tis this:— 
©« QO Jet the curse of God, 
if there be curse of thine, unheard, unknown, 
fieserved for man, orhowling fiend, or whom 
Qyiiniscient purity detects of guilt 
Malignant most, of all who feliffrom heaven, — | 





If other prayer 





Oy sinn’d on ewrth, or groan’d in deepest bells | 
More horrible than aught thy sleeping thunders 
Ker woke t’ intlict, or than thy searching thames | 
Did ever brand wiital, or than thine hate 
teal ever did employ to warp, 
To wither, and to smite with living death,— 
© let that wreaking torment leap convuls’d | 
With flight and flame and thunder on his heart | 
To plague my adversary !—"" I have done. 
Phat was the mildest cuise my lips implor'd | 
For Ruggieri. 
‘Thus on the cold earth 
Prostrate, and cienching the g 
Brightin the sun, in fervency of prayer 
My impious soul did veut her agonies, 
Like some pale lonely many, most melancholy 
Champing the iron scourge. Al! then Ll wept | 
[np very wrath, while standing on the threshold | 
Between the light and darkness, chaia’d and | 
bare. 
My boys were noble. Notone simple tear 
bell from their broad blue eyes, as round they | 
look’d, | 
And saw the blessed skv, then ur ppalld ) 
Fit’ their dark fate 7 


————— 


- | 

eieen bladed grass | 
| 

| 


| Receiv'd the sire, the sons. 


| Me, miserable man ? 
| Ifaught of thee so fair can smite with blight, 


I a poet of consideral 


The last we ever saw, to kiss my boys, 

As hand in hand they downward went. 
light 

Did seem with a delaying loveliness 

To dwell upon their forms, as loathe to part 

With beauty such as it should see no more. 

The lingering farewell glance did smile upon 

Their snowy shoulders plump and fresh with 
life— 

One moment rested on their golden locks— 

The next, as with reproving lightning, gleam’d 

Upon their sacrilegious chains—and then 

‘Twas all oblivion. One deep dreary chamber 

A thousand peals, 

Did roll with long reverberating moan, 

When tbe door clash’d which shut me from the 
world : 

‘Twas the last sound my mortal ears did hear, 

Save the low wailings of our prison woes.— 

O I could hear the bounding palpitation 

Of my sick heart, so shocking was the silence. 

Long, long did my hot soul with sullen 
strength 

Bear the dread punishment, nor utterance give 

To sigh or sound! 

‘ My sinewy limbs were stretch’d 

With cramping tension, like some bronzed fi- 
gure 

Of the vex’d lunatic, whose upward hands 

Would grasp the silver moon ; for as I look’d 

Despairing, yet in supplicating posture, 

[ thought L saw the light-the time-worn wall 

Befriended me—it was the light of night! 

Frantic, I howl’d my long complaint. 
moon, 

Walking in brightness, liberty is thine! 

Through the pure heavens thou art a pilgrim 
still. 

The miduight hosts do light their holy flames, 

Rejoicing in the freedom of the skies. 

Free, O pale sojourner, art thou, although 

Vicissitude may chequer still thy course— 

Though as a scudding ship thy crescent bark 

se tust on tempests of white-skirted clouds 5 

Or, though thy stately march, when from the 
east 

Slowly thou com’st to receive the profound ho- 
mage 

Of their fair skies blazing with regent gold, 

At thine approach to spread a cloudy carpet, 

Greeting thy holy footsteps, wanderer pale! 


stessed art thou, for liberty is bliss! 


Ilis 


«QO 


| O dost thou look with pity still on me, 


Then let thy ray, 


Palsy my whirling brain, that 1 may prowl 

Abroad where thy enchanting ficlds do shine, 

And watch with moibid thought thy wane, and 
drink 

Thy gushing light; for I will dwell with thee, 

And wander up and down thy sky-built moun- 
tains, 


Laughing amid their ever-changing forms, 


| More bless’d in sad distraction, than to know 
| My disinal doom.” 


Thus did I wail unheard.’ 
This extract would stamp My. Lawson as 
rable abilities, and we might 

select many passages equally beautiful and 
irited. 
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A Lecture on the Origin, Progress, and Pre- 
oe nik Sfale of U's Navigation, and 
Commerce. By Cuarnnes Porr, Esq. 
Svo. pp. 37. London, 1825. Baldwin 
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increases in interest, though it has always 
been considered of the’ hine mas 
ole : Shest importance 
Voltaire, after stating that he knew of no no. 
tion that had enriched itself by its victories. 
observed, that England was impoverished hy 
war, however successful, and that she owed 
all her grandeur to commerce. Not all Cer 
tainly, for England stood high, very hich, 
when commerce had done little for her ; she 
had even conquered France without much 
revenue from commerce, yet we perfectly 
agree with the poet Thomson, that— 
‘ Commerce first brought into the public walk 
The busy merchant; the big warehouse, 
Rais’d the strong built crane, choaked up the 
loaded street 
With foreign plenty.’ 

When commerce really had its origin, it 
would be difficult to say, since it is, pro- 
bably, nearly as ancient as the world itself: 
it first, no doubt, consisted in the exchange 
of the necessaries, and afterwards extended to 
the luxuries of life. In the early stages of 
commerce, it must have wholly consisted 
in barter, though it is now so much extended, 
that without consulting the books of the Cus- 
tom Louse, we may learn, that it stretches its 
Argus eyes and Briarean arms everywhere. 

The Lecture of Mr. Pope, who, from his 
official situation and attention to the subject, 
is very intimately acquainted with the com- 
merce of the country, was read before the 
Bristol Philosophical and Literary Society, in 
February last. It contains a brief and rapid 
but interesting view of the origin and pro- 
gress of shipping, with an account of the 
new laws for regulating our commercial in- 
tercourse with other countries. The subject 
may, perhaps, appears somewhat dry, but 
Mr. Pope has ingeniously rendered it very 
interesting ; so much so, that we shall ven 
ture on an extract of some length, with con- 
fidence :— 

‘The first idea of a ship is given us in sa- 
cred history. We are there told that “ God 
commanded Noah to make an ark of gopher 
wood, and to pitch it within and without 
with pitch.” From the apocryphal authority 
of Sanchoniatho we learn, that Ousous, one 
of the most ancient of the Pheenician heroes, 
took a tree which was half burnt, cut off its 
branches, and was the first who ventured to 
expose himself on the waters atter the gene- 
ral deluce. Of the authenticity of this, how- 
ever, there is some doubt. All the c« rtain 
information we possess respecting the Phe- 
nician ships is, that they had two sorts, onc 
for commercial, the other for warlike, pur 

yOseS, ° 

‘According to Herodotus, the Egyptian 
ships were made of thorns twisted togetncl, 
and their sails of rush mats. Conjecture, 
however, as well as history, warrants Us us 
believing that rafts were the most ancient 
mode of conveyance on the water; and ire 
in the time of Pliny they were extensive!) 
employed, especially in the navigation . - 
Roats formed of slender rods or BU 
seem also fe 


de of 2 


vers. 
dies, and covered with skins, 
have preceded the canoe or vessel ma 
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the invention of boats of planks. Among 
gome nations, leather was the only material 
ysed in the formation of ships. Even in the 
Cesar, the Veneti, a people of Brit- 
tany, made their sails of hides and their tackle 
of thongs. The Greeks, also, in early ages, 
used the common rushes of their country, 
and the Carthaginians the spartum or broom 
of Spain. 

‘The earliest anchors were doubtless large 
stones, logs of heavy wood, or any ponderous 
substance that might be at hand. At pre- 
sent, the shape of anchors is pretty ncarly the 
same in most parts of the civilized world, 
and, except in a few instances, where cop- 
per is used, iron ts the material employed in 
their construction. 

‘According to Diodorus, the Phenicians, 
in their first voyages to Spain, having obtain- 
ed more silver than their ships could safely 
hold, employed some of it, instead of lead, 
for their anchors. 
leather thongs, afterwards of rushes, the osier, 
the Egyptian byblus, and similar materials. 
The Veneti, however, used iron cables. The 
chain cable, therefore, of which we boast as 
an invention of the present day, was known 
toa nation of savages in Gaul so far back as 
the time of Cesar. In the days of Agricola, 
sails were made of flax; towards the end of 
tie first century, hemp was in common use 
for sails and ropes. 

‘Itis the generally received opinion, that 
tie Britons, at the time of the invasion by 
Cesar, had no ships but such as were made 
of light and pliant wood, with ribs of hur- 
dles, covered and lined with leather. They 
had indeed masts and sails; the sails as well 
as the ropes were made also of leather, conse- 
quently they could not be furled, but when 
requisite, were bound to the mast. 

‘If we give credit to poets and poetical 
writers, we shall find Neptune covering the 
Mediterranean sea with his mighty fleets, as 
admiral, under his father Saturn, supposed, 
according to Locke, to be Noah, as Neptune 
is to be Japheth ; and to him is ascribed the 
lust building of ships with sharp stems, or 
heads shod with iron or brass, to run against 
other ships and split them, and with towers 
on them for men to fight when they came to 
lie board and board. 

‘The Phenicians, who are the same the 
criptures call the Philistines, certainly were 
the earliest and ablest mariners in those first 
ages. They made the greatest discoveries of 
any nation,—they planted colonies of their 
own in most of those countries so discovered, 
and settled trade and commerce in the most 
distant regions. 

‘Of comparatively little avail, however 

. “ 3 ? 
was either trade or shipping, when the mari- 
hers durst not venture out of sight of land, 
lest they should be left in the trackless ocean 
Without any certain guide to point out their 
es or, as Dryden expresses it,— 

Rude as their ships was navigation then, 

No useful compass or meridian known ; 
vasting, they kept the land within their ken, 


And knew no north but when the pole-star 
shone.’ 


time of 
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The huding ont of the mariner’s compass 
. 7 . bd 
"usually aseribed to Flavio Gioia, a Neapo- 





The cables were made of 








litan, about the year 1302; and hence it is, 
that the territory of Principato, which makes 
a part of the kingdom of Naples, where he 
was born, bears a compass for its arms. 
Others say, that Marcus Paulus, a Venetian, 
making a journey to China, brought back 
the discovery with him in 1260. In the em- 
bassy of Lord Macartney to the Emperor 
of China, this latter assertion seems to be 
confirmed, ‘It has been thought,” he says, 
“that the needle has its chiet tendency to 
the North Pole: but in China, the south 
alone is considered as containing the attrac- 
tive power. The Chinese name of the com- 
pass is ting-nan-ching, or needle pointing to 
the south; and a distinguishing mark is fix- 
ed on the magnet’s southern pole, as in Fu- 
ropean compasses upon the northern one.” 

‘Anaximander, a Milesian poilosopher, 
first invented geographical maps and sun- 
dius, about tive hundred years before Christ. 
The filteenth century 1s distinguished by the 
great Improvements which were made in 
their construction. 

* Sheathing of ships is, T believe, pretty ge- 
nerally considered to be absolutely new ; but 
two instances of it are recorded by ancient 
writers. Leo Baptista Alberti, in his book 
of architecture, mentions that Trajan’s ship 
was raised out of the lake of Riccia, where it 
had lain sunk and negleeted for above thir- 
teen hundred years,—that the pine and cy- 
press of it had lasted most remarkably. On 
the outside, it was built with double planks, 
daubed over with green pitch, caulked with 


ened on with little copper nails. Here we 
have caulking and sheathing together, above 
sixteen hundred years ago. The other in- 
stance we find in Purchas’s Pilgrims, where 
he gives an account of the finding of a great 
town, in a dock of which was a pinck of 
eight or ten hundred tons burden, sheathed 
all with iron. This was about the year 1613.’ 

Mr. Pope pays a just tribute to the liberal 
policy of his Majesty's ministers, in the new 
regulations with respect to trade. Hlesays :— 

‘In the last session of Parliament, an en- 
tirely new principle was introduced in the 
economy of our foreign trade, and which af- 
fects, in no slizht degree, the interests of 
some of our staple manufactures. 

‘This prinetple is to abolish prohibitions 
on import, and bounties on export. 

‘“ Itis time,” said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his eloquent speech on fi- 
nance, “to cut the cords which tie down 
commerce to the earth, that she may spring 
aloft, unconfined and unrestricted, and shower 
her blessings over every part of the world.” 

‘To the ladies in particular, it cannot be 
wholly unknown, that for ages, foreign silks 
and foreign articles of various kinds have 
been prohibited from being worn or used in 
this country. 

‘The manufactures of the united kingdom 
were expected to be almost annihilated if 
these prohibitions and bounties were re- 
moved. With regard to silks and linens, 
and to the fisheries, they have already in 
some cases been removed; and, although 
the full operation of the mcasure does not 
vet take effect, still, from the high character 





vhas been recently adopted. 


which British skill and industry have at- 
tained, I think we may safely venture to af- 
firm, in the language of our immortal Shak- 
speare, not less with regard to manufactures 
than to war. 
“ Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them: nought shall make 
us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 
King John. 
‘The union with Ireland has wrought a 
great change in our commerce. Ireland, in 
her trade, has lately been placed upon the 
same footing as Great Britain. This had 
been partially done at the time of the union. 
However, the full consummation of the mea 
sure, in a commercial point of view, bad not 
heen before accomplished. It is impossible 
but to anticipate the most salutary results 


, from this measure. 


‘A system of reciprocity in our intercou 
with foreign nations, of the most liberal kind, 
; The ships of 
those kingdoms that choose to avail them 
selves of the advantage may now enter Bri 
tish and Trish ports upon the same terins as 
ships of the united kingdom; and, *on the 


other hand, our vessels may enter the ha: 


bours belonging to those foreign nations 
upon the same terms as if built and navigated 
by their own countrymen. 

‘The legislative sanction which has been 
viven to our trade with the independent 


_ states of South America, opens a channel ot 


| great importance to us. 
. , : -terprise are likewise presenting themselves 
linen rays, and, over all, a sheet of lead fast- | -“"] ale 

in Australia. 
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Fresh sources of en 


‘A most useful measure is now in pro- 
gress, under the able direction of Mr. ller- 
ries, one of the secretaries of the Treasury. 
[t is to repeal all the provisions contained m 
the existing acts of Parliament relating to 
the customs and excise; and to establish, in 
their stead, a code of a very few laws, the 
enactments of which shall be methodical, 
perspicuous, and comprehensive. 

‘The laws of customs and excise amount- 
ed at one time to not less than two thousand 
in number. From this circumstauce, from 
the great length of time that the present sys- 
tem bas been established, and from the nu- 
merous alterations which have trom time to 
time been made in it, the intended measure 
is obviously one of great advantage to the 
trade of the united kingdom; and, consider- 
ing that trade to be so extensive, one also 
of vast benefit to the world itself’ 

This pamphlet, though very small, contains 
many curious facts, and much interesting in- 
formation comnected with the commerce o: 
this country. 

The Holy War, a Viston: a Poem, m Fir 
Books. To which is added The Holy We 
in Prose, in Illustration of the Times, Cha- 
racter, and Associations which marked the 
First Quarier of the Nineteenth Century. 
Also, Men’s Duties in the Present Crisis. 





By Joun Bunyan Reorvives. Small 
8vo. pp. 183. London, 1825. Cole. 


Wk would almost as soon endure John Bun- 
yan's twelve years’ imprisonment in Bedford 
Gaol as attempt to be his double, since he 
was a man notonly of great zeal and gentus, 






















































































































ut his mind was of so original end 1 culiar 
a cast, that we should at once sav— 
* None but himself can be his pardicl?’ 


The work be ‘ore Us 18 a diract and severe 
ck On po} "ys nd, although im some 
sp Cla it mivt be diflicult to find a 
fie ient reason why a cilierence in relivion 
inions should qualify or disqualify a man 
lor enjoying pr litreal rights, vet if we are to 
nider t! vp eon i my J We 
uld say. that voice mm Pretend is deci 
¢ ry i it) | ror) acti it} 1G} i. VV ¢ t 
ec Roman Cathols ty the un ! ! 
md unchangeable character of that religion 
ly 0 is at dor lithe er unl ui tive 
vice; of a state of society | red and tes: 
ay lized then tie preset nt, 3 we nepetinn'y' T 
ufficient argument against its encourage 
ment. DPopery is decidedly inimical to men- 
tal improvement, and were there no other 
son for opposing it, this to us would be 
Mierent. With the papist ‘ignorance 1 
bliss,” and although he may not exactly think 
tt * folly to be e,’ yet he considers it bad 
poucy to allow the world to become so, 


Among papists, nothing is gained while any- 
oo remains to be ac omplished, and had 
they the power, we would not ple die our- 
selves that the fires sof ‘bloody Bonner’ would 
not be rekindled in Smithfield—that a new 
massacre of St. Bi sibileds (kept as a fes- 
tival atthe Vatican), would not take place in 
Prance, and that the Inquisition with its dun- 
econs and its racks, would not be again in 
force in ’ ‘ry country where popery or the 
Roma in Catholic religion prev: ailled. That 
the old oreo prevails is were nt enough 
from the papal fulminations against educa- 
tion, from the attempts to wee the Jesuits 

France, and from the meditated re-esta- 
blishment of the Inquisition in that out-cast 
country, Spain. The character of popery ap 


pears to have becn well defined in the address | ily recover. In the enumeration of the 
of the Jlouse of (‘ommonsg, in their remon- | crimes cr popcry, tt is natural enough to find 
‘trance to Kine James I., in which the 'Y Say, the following : 
“Tt hath a restless spirit, and will strive by ‘Tf you admit Cathohes to sit in the ILouse 
these radations 3 if it once ret hut a comwn- | of Peers, they wil soon manace to occupy 
, it will press. for a toleration; ifthat | the most of the seats : “ Give me,” said Car- 
hould be obtained, they must have an egua- | dinal Wolsey, “one foot in the king’s palace, 
fi, from there t! v \\ ill Strive for a Sure= ana i will soon work ii NY whe le body "thd 
rionity, and will never rest tll they wet a sub- and when onee they have : d the power 
version of the true relivion :’-—that is, vy {| of dictating laws, end Conse ihng obedience, 
relicion but their own. What may we expect, but that they will suffer 
The poem of the Holy War displays more }| none but a popish king to sit on the throne ; 
‘al im defence of = fantism against 11 none but a popish priest to minister at 
popery than wood poetry 3 perhaps, too, me the altar, Their ambition would never rest 
tone is too strony for ars un nt, thoneh UY thie ta y subjugated the realms; by dissimu- 
ioar so violent as the yi niiontes and rhado- lation anil complaisance, by flatteries and 
montades of an Connell or a Shel. The | promises, by oaths and — they 
iotes, however, conta: m my Intere + would make their wav to dominion, and as 
facis, which thy of preservation \dsoon as they arrived there, the torch would 
fow of these we scleet: | hishtod to burn us hereties, and the 
‘The Sepolto Y1vo 1 .convent at be word unsh thea ce) dvink Ou, bh od. One 
where, for mere jealousy or Opposition to a Pday witnessed thousands living together 
parent’s will, wives and dauelners have been tin tricndshin, receiving and imparting the 
‘ont through an order procured by bribery o1 | es of hospitality, sitting down at cach 
matignity from the Holy tnquisition. To this | others tables; bat the next morning, when 
pcrpetual prison are sent all tanaties and im- tthe si 1 obeit tolled, the dace was 
Doktor Lpiace, tuerciy Toe LU baw a dG indiscriminately by 
Le holy f chat diotermity easts of all thei 
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atten tions ot na- 
cent Intercourse 


in every form; and all the 
ture, even the swiet and inn 
of friends, arc forbidden as the preatest 
crimes, white » death 13 perpetually to be pre- 
sent to their thou: won ‘Pagans inilicted these 
puri hments only on vestal virgins who had 
broken their vows, whereas papists inflict 
them upon tie innocent! Is this religion ? 
‘Lo he cut off from the Common ble ssings of 
Meaven, and the social duties and enjoy- | ¢ 
nents of 
‘A countryman, upon hearing 
from amonk, on our Saviour's casting 


seven devils, imagined himself possessed, and 


apphed to the priest for deliverance. The 
priest tened the chain of an electrifying- 
machine round him, and pretended, by every 
shock, to be working his deliverance; but 


extorted a sum of money at every shock, till 
he had nearly robbed him of all ‘pe had, when 


he kindiy pronounces “L his eur 


Phe author of this work is a — admirer 
of My. diving, whose loyalty and picty he 
culogizes, without considering that, like the 


paint of some lady's complexion in the School 
for Seandal, 7 are newly put on. It is 
not, however, against popery alone that oui 
author falainat Ss ey is very severe against 
dissenters, and registers i in notes 
their peccadilloes—a very imprudent act cer- 
tainly, for it would he c as) V5 very easy, to Te- 
tort against him with bes cle rey of the esta- 
blished church, were it only ‘the Frank and 
I‘ree parsons, to say nothing of others whose 
crimes we shall not name, or even more par- 
ticularly allude to, 
A prose appendix, ultra-leyal as the poem, 
follows: it is ve i vituperative against 
popery and radicalism, much more so, in- 
deed, than is necessary, when the latter is 
extinet, andthe former has so recently sus- 
tamed a defeat, from which it will not speed- 
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persons would have us believe that the Se, 
tholic spirit is changed, that the lion has poe 
off his fierceness and can now feed With the 
_— No! it is only the barriers of re. 

traint which keep them quiet in their dens; 
were these barriers broken, it wo uld be the 
lions in the Tower turned loose upon this 
metropolis in mid-day, saath 1 neither sex 
nor age, old men or maider 

children. 


» YOUDZ men o; 
The massacre 0 £ Protes stants on 


St. Bartholomew's day, the massacres in Ire. 
] mil, and } ite ly in by ince » all prove that 


i‘ 
popery breathes bloodshed as much now as 
System roused 
the bloody Mary to give to the ames Cran. 
mer, Rid! ey, and Latimer, and Dradford. 
Popery tried to destroy the name of England 
in ‘Treland, by at rene ral massaere in the 
reien of ¢ hesies I.; 1t drove thirty thousand 
Protestants from Saltsburg, and tortured a tel 
slew the magistraics of Th orp: and no lonye) 


since than in 1798, 1 opery kindled and biew 


} 
up into a fiame a rebe lio nin trek mynd, which 


all 


massacred without merey Protest ants, 
men, women, and children. Murphy, the 
parish priest of Kilmarnock, declared in a 
letter to Hlousten, that “ great events are 
ripening; the first fruits must be a tincture 
of poison and pike im the metropolis against 
heretics ; this is a tribunal for such opmmons. 
We shail have an army of one hundred thou- 
sand republicans.” The Archbishop of Dub 
lin has declared that the character of popery 
is unchangeable. Mr. i ‘lowden a layman, 
Says, ‘“ whoever thinks that modern omen 
Catholics differ one iota from their predeces- 
sors, is either deecived himself or wishes to 
deecive others.”’ 

There is, perhaps, an € xuberance of protest- 
ant zeal in this work, which, however, may 
be excused, when we consider the insidious 
artifices of the Roman Catholic church. The 
appendix is valuable, from its contain ing the 
best passages of the best speeches m Parlia 
ment last sessions against popery, and thesub: 
stance of a good se srmon by Mir. Irving. To 
the these. ts in general, ‘and to churchmen 
in particular, this work cannot fail of being a 
favourite. 








STORICAL ACCOUNT Ot fiir 


TRIBUNALS IN GERMANY. 
Freevent as the allusion to the secret tri- 
bunals of Germany occurs in J/ferrman of 
Una, and other nove Is, vet bitile why general) 
known of them in this country, and we Wen , 
fore doubt not but the following account & 
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yshops, excep in spiritual matters 

out ities ancl bishoprics compo. oy a delegate 

ju ty (send- grafschatt ), which was superin- 
ended by an impe rial delegate (send-gr af), 
whose ofiice was to watch over the preserva- 
non of civil ane ecclesiastic order, to unite 
the private, and often clashing interests of 
he counts and bishops for the emperor's 
epryice. 

‘Invested with the power to decide in 
watters of appeal from the country and pro- 
veial tribunals, and to vive judgme it, and 
enforee execution In cases relating to pro- 
perty, person: il liberty, breach of the public 
waee, apostacy, and transgressions com- 
mitted against the church, they sat in judg 
ment three times a -year, in an open field, 
when all the hereditary proprietors of the 


i 


yi 


istrict Were unexceptionally bound to ap- 
pear, On these occasions, the ancient na- 
ional laws of the Saxons, as well as the pri- 
vileves and restrictions granted by the em- 
peror, were discussed, the lawful sales of 
etites confirmed, and all ilegal actions com- 

ited since the last session, reported. On 
these heads, the community consulted the 


deerees of the law, and pronounced decisive 
ntence, provided everything was perfectly 
clear, and no eapital crime could be proved. 
‘Mlocal actions, at that time, were divided 
mio such as admitted reparation, and such as 
did not (ablosliche, and unablosliche ). The for- 
wer, for instance, calumny, manslaughter, 
ce, might be compensated by fines, whilst the 
liter, treason, assassination, adultery, &e. 
were punished with death, = In the latter 
class of offences were comprised, apostacy, 
weery, sacrilege, contempt of the Christian 
lestivi us, profanation of Christian tombs, and 
conspiracies against the worshippers of the 
In all cases of this kind, the trial was 
begui in the public session, but concluded 
fore a private or secret tribunal. The 
whole community, by right, should have pro- 
honnc ‘el sentence 10 open court upon the 
Jjuity, but the superficial knowledge which 
pile: owners of hereditary estates 
viht have of the Christian religion, ren- 
| them incompetent to decide on the 
ss of the crime ; hence, transactions 
‘nature were not finally de cided upon 
sion, and seven judges (schoffin) 
selected trom the community, to in- 
quire, in a secret meeting, into the crimi- 
iiuiy of suck. transgressions, and to pro- 
bounce sentence of death, or decree the pay- 
as circumst: unces might re- 
secret meetings, also, the pudges 
lancet of crimes privately com- 

(, and which were reported to them by 
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‘\hen the eriminal, after having been sum- 
med, appeared, and was incapable of mak- 
Ny @ Satisfactory defence, he was condemned 
"ice to nay a maulet, or else was sentenced 
rv death. The latter punishment, 
ewever, was remitted, if he had previously 
“Hiesscd bis crime to a priest, and atoned 
“TY itas required by the ecclesiastical law ; 
st, In such cases, neither the priest nor 
we! yo rmitted to divulge If. The 
f Chrpstiagnisip, which it was the 
couimend, rendered this 
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indulgence necessary to the Saxons. If, 

however, the accused did not appear, he was 

outlawed, and this sentence was communi- 

cated to the nei; ghbouring counts, who were 
called by it to assist in giving it effect. 

: Annually a public diet was holden by the 
emperor's delegate, in Saxony, to inquire 
into the state of the Christian religion, and 
in what manner the magistrates had dis- 
charged their duty ; as well as to compel the 
counts and judges to administer justice with 
impartiality, and to give information of such 
illegal acts of their countrymen, as had oe- 
curred to their knowledve. Besides this 
diet, he also held special ( ge botene ) sessions, 


in which judgment was given in matters of 


appeal, and against such persons as could 
not properly be prosecuted be ore the recular 
judges. The decrees pronounce d in these ses- 
sions uflected the life of the accused. Those 
who refused to appear, were declared to be 
outlawed (vervelint), whence, rE 
arose the denomimation of vehmeericht, 1. e. 
the tribunal by which the eriminal was se i 
rated from those who enjoyed the ordinary 
protection of the laws. 

‘If a conclusion may be drawn from a 
similarity of procedure and tendency in two 
criminal institutions, it may be concluded, 
that these two had both a common origin, 
and that the secret tribunals of Westphalia 
were continuations of these secret criminal 
sessions, gradually changed and new moulded 


in conformity to circumstances and the wants | 


of the times; although the free knights, ac- 
tuated by family pride, unanimously main- 
tained that Charles I, had instituted the 
secret tribunals in the same form, both ex- 
ternal and internal, which it had in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and conferred 
upon them that astonishing extent of juris- 
diction, which was gradually wrested from 
the enfeebled executive authorities. 

‘The Westphalian secret tribunals are first 
re as generally known in the year 

211, and recorded as having still been in 
force’ in the year 1659. T hey never were 
formally abrogated ; but only lost their in- 
fluence by decrees, when the “sword of justice 

vas again wielded by vigorous hands. 

‘These Westph: lian secret tribunals, at 
first were only designed for Westphalia, and 
had no jurisdiction over any other province, 
The extent of their jurisdiction was limited 
in the west by the R hine, in the east by the 
Weser, in the north by Friesland and the 
territory of Utrecht, and in the south by the 
Westerwald (western forest) and Hlessia. 
Tribunals of these _ Westphalian judges 
(Freystuhle) were to be found only in the 
duchies of Guelders, Cleves, and We stph: ilia, 
in the principalities ‘of Corvey and Minden, 
and the Lanidgravate of ilessen: in the coun- 
ties of Bentheim, Limburg, Lippe, Mark, 
Ravensberg, Rechlinhausen, Rietsberg, Sayn, 
Waldeck, and Steinfurt; in the seignones of 
Gehmen, Neustadt, and theda, and in the 
territory of Dortmu nd, a free lmpe rial town. 

‘ The en iperor, being supreme ju dge of all 
secular courts of judicature in Germany, was 
also the sule creator and chief of all free tri- 
bunals. 

Free Wert districts 
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comprehending several parishes, where the 
judges and counsellors of the secret ban ad- 
ministered justice, conformably to the ter- 
ritorial statutes. A free county generally 
contained several tribunals subject to the 
control of one master of the chair (stuAdherr ). 

There masters of the chair, who uncommonly 
were secular or ecclesiastical prinees, held 
their appointment by the will of the emperor, 
and forfeited it on deciding in matters not 
coming under their jurisdiction, or deviating 
in their decrees from the laws of the free 
tribunals. ve appointed the free counts 
(freygraffen ), who were presidents of indi- 
vidual tribunals of the secret ban. They 

were presented to the emperor for candies 
tion by the masters of their chair, who were 
made responsible for them, upon which they 
were invested with the royal et esl obliged 
to swear fealty and obedience to the head of 
the empire. The latter also could punish 
the free counts, or deprive them of thetr 
ottice, occupy the seat of a free count in the 
tribunals, decide in matters of appeal, brought 
before him, Inspect and reform the tribunals, 
and appoint the free knights (freyschoffen ), 
though im the territory of Westphalia alone. 
Ile could, indecd, exercise these prerogatives 
only when himself was initiated ; this, how- 
ever, was generally done by the master of the 
chair of the imperial chamber of Dortmund, 
on the coronation of the emperor at Arx-la- 
Chapelle. If, however, the emperor was not 
initiated in the mysteries of the secret tribu- 
nals, he could demand of the judges of the 
secret ban no other answer to his inquiries 
but yes and no, 

‘The Duke of Saxony was supreme go- 
vernor and administrator of the W estphahan 
secret tribunals, and after the partition of the 
duchy of Saxony, was superseded in this 
function by the Archbishop of Cologne. To 
him also the members of the secret “tribunals 
were obliged to swear obedience. The free 
counts, whom he nominated for the duchies 
of Engern and Westphaly, were subjected to 
his examination and instruction, and after 
being invested by the emperor with the royal 
ban, were not only installed by him, but 
made liable to be de -prived of their function, 
at his pleasure, without being permitted to 
appeal. 

‘ Every master of the chair was authorized 
to prohibit the free counts of his tribunals, to 
decide in certain cases, and to grant letter 
of protection against the proceeding rs of the 
latter. He received of every free judge, ad- 
mitted as a member of the tribunals subject 
to his jurisdiction, one mark of gold, if th 


| candidate was of noble descent, if not, a mark 


Beside this, he also enjoyed othe: 
amounting to a considerable 


of silver. 
perquisites, 
sum. 

‘The free counts (vehmgraffen) were re- 
quired to be begotten in legal wedlock, born 
in Westphaly, and distinguished as free, un- 
blemished, and anal le men in their 
community. They premised on oath, at 
their nomination, to be obedient to the em- 
peror, the governor and the master of the 
chair, to discharge the duties incumbent on 
them as free counts, to take cognizance of no 
cause not comine under the yurisdiction ot 
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the secret ban; to give to the accused every } spies and secret informers naturally was in- 


opportunity of defending himself; to initiate 
ne one whose free and legal birth and un- 
blemished life were not warranted as the 
statutes required ; to promote the good of the 
sacred Roman empire; not to injure the 
countries and subjects of their superiors, 
unless they had lawful authority to do it, and 
never to oppose the reformation of the secret 
tribunals. They were intitled to receive thirty 
guilders of every free judge admitted as a 
member of their tribunal, and one third of all 
perquisites. Their persons were sacred aul 
inviolable. 

‘The free knights ( Freyschojfen, Vehm- 
schojfen, Wissende) were required to be be- 
gotten in legal wedlock, free born, of an un- 
impeached character, resident in the free 
county, and natives of Westphaly. The num- 
ber of these free knights belonging to each 
tribunal, never was less than seven, nor did it 
amount to more than eleven. Scven free 
knights, at least, were required to compose a 
plenary court ( Vollgericht), in: which the 
final sentence was pronounced. Knights of 
other tribunals were indeed permitted to be 
present on these occasions as visitors, but 
were not reckoned, nor allowed to vote. On 
their reception they promised, upon oath, to 
be faithful in) discharging their functions 
as free knights; to give intormation to the 
secret tribunal of everything coming under 
its jurisdiction, perceived by themselves or 
reported to them by creditable persons, and 
not to suffer anything created betwixt heaven 
and earth, to divert them from the execution 
oftheir duty. They also bound themselves 
to promote the interest of the sacred Roman 
empire, and to invade the possessions of the 
masters of the chair and of the free courts 
only on legal grounds. After having taken 
this oath, they were not permitted to reveal 
even to their confessors the secrets of the 
tribunal,and on transgressing this law, though 
only in the most trifling point, were hanged 
without mercy. They pronounced judgment 
according to the statutes of the Westphalian 
secret tribunal, and executed it conformably 
to the decrees of the free courts. They knew 
each other by certain secret signals. 

‘The free bailiffs ( Freyfrohnen) performed 
the oflice of messengers, and also were re- 
quired to be freemen, begotten in legal wed- 
lock, and of an unimpeached character. 

‘The original constitution of the secret 
tribunals did, however, not long continue in 
force, bastards and wretches of the most 
abandoned character being admitted. The 
number of free knights allowed to every tri- 
hunal, was originally limited to eleven, but 
in a short time in many amounted to fifty 
and more, who possessed not an inch of 
landed estate in Westphaly, and were in- 
duced by self-interest, ambition, thirst after 
vengeance, or other diszraceful motives, to 
join the association. The meeting places of 
the members of the secret tribunals degene- 
rated into haunts of sanguinary banditti, who 
indiscriminately assassinated the innocent 
with the guilty. The masters of the chair 
being actuated by the most sordid avarice, 
they divided the free countries into numerous 
smaller seats of justice, whereby the number of 





creased toa most alarming degree, and nunr- 
berless opportunities for fraud, imposition,and 
extortion were presented Althouzl: they were 
originally authorized to pronounce sentence 
only in criminal cases, they interfered in pri- 
vate and domestic affairs, in order to increase 
their fees, and contrived to lay even counts 
aud princes under contribution «to their ava- 
rice. They vowed, on their admission, in 
the most solemn and awful manner, to judge 
with incorruptible impartiality, to regard no 
person, and even to be deaf to the feelings of 
the heart, in framing their decrees ; but, on 
the contrary, they were swayed by selfish- 
ness, accessible to corruption, partial to their 
friends, prosecuted their enemies with the 
most rancorous malice, and prostituted their 
function by rendering their authority sub- 
servient to the gratilication of the most brutal 
lust. They were deaf to the lamentations 
of calummiated innocence, assassinated their 
relations to inherit their estates, and were 
more dreadful to the virtuous than the mid- 
night ruftian. A free count frequently acted 
at once as witness and as judge; the spy, 
informer, witness, and judge, were, in many 
instances, united in the same person 3 in 
snort, the abuses which disgraced the secret 
tribunals, rendered them a real curse to man- 
kind. Towards the close of the fourteenth, 
and in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, their power in Germany rose to a most 
alarming degree ; and we may safely main- 
tain that the German empire at that time 
contained more than an hundred thousand 
free knights, who without either previous 
notice or trial executed every one who was 
condemned by the secret ban. Bavarians, 
Austrians, Franconians, and Suabians, hav- 
ing a demand on any one whom they could 
not bring to justice before the regular courts 
of his country, applied to the Westphalian 
secret tribunal, where they obtained a suin- 
mons, and in case of non-appearance, a sen- 
tence, which was immediately communicated 
to the whole fraternity of free nights, a step 
by which were put in motion those hundred 
thousand executioners bound by the most 
dreadful oath to spare neither father nor mo- 
ther, nor to regard the sacred ties of friend- 
ship and matrimonial love. Ifa free knight 
met a friend condemned by the secret ban, 
and gave him only the slightest hint to save 
his life by flight; all the other free knights 
were bound to hang him seven feet higher 
than any other criminal. The sentence being 
pronounced in the secret ban, they were 
obliged to put it into immediate execution, 
and not permitted to make the least remon- 
strance, though they were perfectly convinced 
that the devoted victim was the best of men, 
and innocent of the crime alleged against 
him. This induced almost every man of 
rank and power to become a member of that 
dreadful association, in order to be more able 
to be on his guard. Every prince had some 
free knights amongst his counsellors, and the 
majority of the German nobility belonged to 
that secret order. Even princes, for instance 
the Duke of Bavaria and the Margrave of 
Brandenburch were members of the Secret 
Tribunal. The Duke William of Brunswick 
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is reported to have said, “I must order ' 
Duke Adolphus, of Shleswic, to be hance, 
if he should come to see me, lest the free 
knights should hang me.’’ It was ditticy); 
to elude the proceedings of the free knigh). 
as they at all times contrived to steal at nich; 
unknown and unseen, to the gates of castle; 
palaces, and towns, and to affix the summon, 
of the secret tribunal. When this had hoo. 
done three times, and the accusel did not 
appear, he was condemned by the seey, 
ban, and summoned once more to submit to 
the execution of the sentence, and in case o} 
non-appearance, sulemnly outlawed, whey 
the invisible bands of free knights watehed 
all his steps till they found an opportunity ot 
taking away his life. Wher a tree knit, 
thought himself too weak to seize and har. 
the culprit, he was bound to pursue him ti!! 
he met with some of his colleagues, who as 
sisted him in hanging him to a tree, near {!y 
high road, and not to a e@ibbet, to sien 
thereby that they exeretsed a free taperal 
judicature throughout the whole empire, in- 
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dependent of all territorial tribunals. Pf the 
devoted victim made resistance, su as fo 


compel them to poignard bint ; they tied th, 
dead body to a tree, fixing the dazyrer ove 
his head, to show that he had not bcen mur- 
dered, but executed by a free krazht. 
‘Their transactions were shrouded in th 
most profound concealment, and the signa 
by which the initiated, or knowiny oiles, 
they called themselves, recognised each ote, 
never could be discovered. Their secret 
ceedings were not permitted to be disclose: 
to the emperor himself, although he we: 
supreme master of the chair. Only when he 
asked, has N. N. been condemned ? the tre: 
knights were allowed to reply in the athrma- 
tive or negative ; but when he inquired, who 
had been condemned by the secret ban ! they 
were not permitted to mention any name. 
‘The emperor or his delegate, could create 
free knights nowhere but on the red soil, &¢. 
in Westphaly, with the assistance of three 01 
four free knights who acted as witnesses. In 
this they likewise resembled the free masons, 
and if we consider every tribunal as a lodze, 
and the supreme master of the chair, as the 
grand master of all Westphalian lodges, ts 
comparison is rendered still more suikins 
The real signification of the term red soi 
and the reason why it.was applied to MW est- 
phaly, has not yet been traced out. ic 
king, Wenzeslaus, had created free knights 
out of Westphaly, and when the enpem 
Ruprecht, asked how they were treated ° 
the regular free kmights, he received the air 
swer, they are hanged without mercy. 
‘The emperor alone, and no other Gane 
prince, could grant a safe conduct to 2@ at “9 
who was outlawed by the secret ban, " a , 
was a privilege which Charles the Great <i 
reserved to himself in the Saxon capitu +30 
The free knights, however, maintained, itm ’ 
more becoming the emperor not to gram oe 
letters of protection at all, as he was - ‘ 
interested in strengthening than 1n pay t 
the power of the secret tribunals ; — 
they were right, as the free counts noni 
the imperial authority against the encro# 
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‘ Ahunal, 
a But the free counts continued to pro- 
: ut him, till he at last appealed to the | 
losjastical Cou neil at Basle. 
« Reformations of the numerous abuses 
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nich gradually he ad crept into the secret 


»hunals, were re peatedly attempted, esne- 
cially in the years 1404, 1419, 1429, 1435 

ad 1497; but the corruption had aiee acy 
ad too far, and was rooted too deeply to 
be reomoved.-—They were never 
sholistve I, aun eXpTe ed only hy de STE Ss. 
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ORIGINAL. 
BEAUTIES AND COUNTRY AUTHORS, 
NTRY APFEC- 


COUNTRY 
LO\PQN MODESTY, AND COU 
TATION. 

fy has been urged avainst me, Mr. Editor, 

that am too partial to the country, 1. e. to 

and country manners, since 
rsoneoun accuse another of admiring the 
for face of Nature too much. 

t fear bomust plead guilty, for old 

must be that huntsman who leves 

suack of the whip.  Llowever, [ am not. so 

Wi uped by my prejudices, in favour of the 

whieh Lo was born and nurtured, 


money people 


prep De 
i 


SCENES in 


naged in London, and some persons belong- 
Hig to certain classes infinitely more ayreea- 
ble than those of the same deseription in the 
(i mwnury. 

Among these, beauties and authors take 
tie lead. Many persons may exclaim vio- 
loutly against this, and be ready to depict the 
rural fair full of innocence, artlessness, sweet- 
ness, and modesty—and so perhaps she may 
be, in the beginning of ier career—nay, she 
hav even preserve many of these excellent 
wualities, and be toler: bly disagreeable, for 
al that, when she ste ps out of the vieaoesed 
circle where she has been the reaular stand- 
me beauty and idol at the race-bails and sub- 
seryption assemblies, long enough to have for- 
colthat she had wy other destination in the 
word, 

tis the peculiar weakness of a beanty, that, 
proportion as ber attractions cither fade hy 
tie touch © stale from the 





f tine, or become 
‘haiency of 


to 
att icy, beer 


umes more and more at- 
Leta wretty vir! come out 
wilfins rto love and be loved—to 
as her cousins have done, 
d she have the luck to be eried up as a 
uty, and tea to one but you will find her, 
birty, still lookin: e out fora great match, 
hat forty, so determined an adinirer of her- 
tnade wp her mind to live 
He thinks a the bottom no 
deserves so lovely a creature; the 
: Of course, impute her celibacy to ano- 
met Cale, Waich may, | grant, have its ope- 
won, but this self predilection must also 
Hs action. Only think how careful she 
her person and her reputation—-how 
: 


edloss wars she 


consta 
d to th; 
nity, \ 


rry anc settle, 


- —--- 


9 Uilalf hh Has 


living 


’ 
) 


if 


° ’ 
mdulves, seeme a 
POLY ltt every 


man who approaches her, 
’ every woman who has the 


‘ 
to be pn 


peta rts 


er wath bea 


4 


town, top-full of fatigues, delicacies 


AND WE EKL 2s RE v TEW. 
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Now, these characteristics by no means at- 


the secret’ tach to a be: uty wn peu passee in London; 
in his service, mn sa to save his, 


she has rubbed in society too long to hold 
herself so privileged, and, in nineteen cases 
out of twenty, is content to be only an agree- 
| able woman. But your country belle is al- 


| ways on the pedestal, expecting and exacting 


hom; we. When such persons come up to 


re ntili- 


> A | 


ties, and demands, and find themsclves only 


formally 


re? . ' | 
Pothis eharve | 
middeed | 
! i 
not tue 


/down in her morning hi tbiliments,’ Xe. 
but that f can see some things far better ma- | 





ithat ‘] 
. 7 ' 
nevelty, she, from an unfortu- | 


— but * 





a cipher in the great crowd, hustled by quiet 
girls, as itimay be, much greater beauties than 
ever they had been—heavens! what a quan- 
dary the poor creatures are in, and how they 
torment us all! 

Within a few days, my wife received a call 
from a country beauty ; she was set down by 


we couciuded would spend the day ea famnlk 
no! she was not dressed; yet, if we 
would excuse her, she would stay.” Ina few 
minutes, * she believed she ought not to stay,’ 
and ‘she should put ts outof the way’ (coun- 
ty all over)-—as af a woman's dinner could 
ut agg out of tite way. Well, then, as 
we were sé * pressin: x, she would SlUp 5 
nol it was qh sone -=-shie would come an- 
other day; she was not accustomed to sit 


every word of this was, in fact, 





_-_——--<2. 


lions of London on his way to Paris. I re- 
ceived him with p's sure, and that simple 
welcome, which is, | believe, generally found 
sufficient to make my visitors at home in my 
house, but I was sorry to see this poor man 
(as L apprehended ) oppressed with the man- 
raise honte. We had several frends present ; 
and I remarked, that when any one began to 
speak, he never failed to blush, but when he 
spoke himself, he recovered, and made a 
kind of yood set speech, such as might have 
been printed. It was evident to us all that 
the man was in azitation down to his fingers’ 
ends, that he was at once eager for a disco- 
very, and affecting to be afraid of one. The 
sits thought he was come up to be marr.ed ; 


their mother feared * the poor soul had got the 
a city friend, who was yong to Chelsea, and | 





but | 


distressed for us; 
Now 


a conversa- | 


tion with the mirror Opposite to which she |: 


had placed herself, and might be rendered 
in English thus:—‘ 1 look very well in this 


bonnet, and will stay and treat these poor 


creatures with what they so seldom see in 
town. No, LE won't stay; they appear very 
stupid 
by coming in the blaze of my charms.’ Poor 
Vrs Oldworthy could not ‘understand. this, 
and thought it very odd that a person could 
not make up their ‘minds on such a subject, 
and that they could keep a whole family wait- 
ine their fiat. But now a new evil arose; 
‘was it possible she could return with safety 
ina hackney-coach! Should she not be rob- 
bed or murdere d—perhaps suffer something 
worse than either. She would rather walk a 
thousand times, but she could not walk alone. 
This was indeed evident; but, as [ could not 


going her way, and would be happy to’ 
‘Not for the world sir!—oh no, no!—how 
could 7T walk with a centieman !— 
what would people think !—how could you 
Propose srw hathing!—no sir! a coach and 
one of the maids will be a thousand times 
better than such an alternative—it might ruin 
me.’ 





sf) MiG E 


‘So, to prevent r¢ proach, 
Letty went with her in the coach ;” 

and heartily glad was I when the great beauty 
of ————. who once refused a baronet, and 
squires and captains without end, drove off, 
and left us to cold soup, and over-boiled fish, 
for anything was better than c: aprice and con- 
ceit, though from a fine woman in very good 
preservation, with a stock of chastity and no- 
desty so supertluous. 

About a month since, a mean-looking lit- 


tle man presented me a letter of introduction 


"j Iles and! 


from atriend [esteem very highly, who spoke 
of him as a litcrary man of merit, taking the 


I will astonish them another day, | 


———— Ee 


| otier the servant at dinner-time, | rejoiced | 
had a friend in the lhbrary who was | 





but f, having understood 
beheved that be had, for 
the first fume, wained acanse. At last, out 
bulted the grand secret; he had actually writ- 
ten some 8, whic tn were printed in The 
Coun'y Chronicle. This had extolled his 
name; and all these dreadful fidgets had 
arisen from the consciousness of his own great- 
contending with the innate bashfulness 
of his own nature The writing-man was 
he feared that we should be 
overwhelmed by the proximity of such a weight 
of talent; next, he was shocked at our stu- 
idity, in betg at ease in is presence; then 
became angry that we withheld the compli- 
ments he yet blushed to receive. Poor soul! 
the falling of water on hot iron makes not 


autumn disorder ;’ 
he was in the law, 


poeu 


DSS, 


half the hissing and fizzing of his intolerable 


vanity and self pulling importance, opposed 
by native modesty and awkwardness. 

Now in Louden we have none of this : not 
only the little scribbler, but the great author, 
the man of genius, and the man of learning, 
the painter and the poet, mingle with us free- 
ly, and chat with us pleasantly, neither affect- 
ing the insolent silence of wisdom, which dis- 
dains society, nor the elaborate display of the 
knowledge which might astonish us. All 
join amicably im the * dance of life,’ and take 
their turns with the rest, to change sides, give 
hands, cross over, and figure in, without pre- 
tending to cut capers and spring over the 
heads of their equally-respectable, though 
less-gifted neighbours. 

Nor is the folly of purse-proud country- 
folks less hateful, though less ridiculous, than 
that of beauties and authors; and it ts less ky 
for us when rich men stay at home, and play 
great in little places. One of these wiseacres 
told me yesterday ‘ how grieved he was for 
the city of London, which was being now ru- 
ined by Liverpool. Our failures, sir,’ said 
he, ‘ with a most sagacious shake of the head 
—‘ our failures in Lancashire have over- 
whelmed you.’ ‘ Fleet ditch has swallowed 
the Thames,’ said I. The rich man under- 
stood me not; he was calculating his own 
property, which was in solid stock, and per- 
haps amounted to half of my butcher's capi- 
tal. 

I have got to the end of my paper, though 
not of my country customers, and must there-, 
fore, for the present, say adieu! 

JONATHAN OLDWORTRY. 
What a glorious butt would my 
auther have been, with his blushes 


N. B. 
country 
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and his pomposity—his choke-full import- | 
ance and his gasping «#\pectations, to those 
witty rogues of the Noctes Ambrosi: ane! W hy 
sir, the poor devil would have been perfectly 
grilled. If, in my parlour, he burnt to the 
fingers’ ends, there he would have been roast-_ 
ed to the boue, and certainly peppered too, 
by Ilogg and Odoherty, who might have 
sung,— 
€ Oh there was a lawyer, with fancy so crazy, 
He writ a fine book for to make him unusy! | 
&c. &e. 
” 
BIOGRAPHY. 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF JOUN BRITTON, 
ESQ., F. S.A. 
Few narratives are more interesting than 
those of the autobiographer, but they become 
more especially so, when they record the 
eventful progress of a man from humble life 
and obscurity to prosperity and eminence. 
In this respect, Mr. Gifford’s Memoir of 
himself stands pre-eminent: the difficulties 
under which he struggled, the unwearied per- 
severance he manifested, and the high rank 
in the republic of letters which he attained, 
seem a sort of human phenomenon, and, al- 
though this r by no means a single instance, 
yet it is an extraordinary one. A few ages 
hence, cases of this sort cannot be ex- 
pected in this country, because the facilitics 
of education are increasing so much, that it 
must be either the fault of parents or children 
if the latter are not educated. 

Mr. Britton is a striking instance of 
what industry and perseverance may accom- 
plish when well directed, and we are sure 
that a memoir of his life, written by himself, 
will be acceptable. It appears, in the 
preface to the third volume of his History of 
Wiltshire, just published. The original is at 
too great a length for us to copy entirely, but 
we have been careful to place the leading 
features of the Memoir in a connected form. 
and generally in the very words of the auto- 
biographer. The passages marked in in- 
verted commas, are Mr. Britton’s own: 

* My native place is Kington St. iduesk. 
and [ was born in the month of July, 1771. 
Of my parents, progenitors, and preceptors, or 
school-masters, I have nothing to boast, and 
very little to say; for 1 am not acquainted 
with any traits or facts relative to them 
which are deserving of literary record 
remark, They were all, I believe, in humble 
stations of life, and almost unknown beyond 
the contines of their respective neighbour- 
hoods. Yet | have heard my parents and 
their parents talk vauntingly of ** great rela- 
tions.” 

‘Placed successively at four different rustic | 








a century back), that when [ was an appren- 


; tice in London, at the age of seventeen, 


was of the age of fifteen, 





(of fourteen, 





schools, | was considered to make rapid pro- | 


vress in such education as was then mparted, 
and which consisted of a mechanical, dull 
routine of spelling, reading, writing, and 
‘“‘ summing,” or arithmetic. I do not re- 
member ever to have seen a book, in either 
of the schools, of any other description than 
Fenning’s, Dyche’s, and Dilworth’s, Spelling 
books and Grammars, /Msop’s Fables, the 
Bible, and two or three dictionaries. 

‘So complete ly illiterate were the “ Wilt- 
Shire schools” in my boyish days (almost half 





grandfather and grandmother, 


sanity, 


and 


directed to fetch (Guthrie's Geographical 


Grammar from the dining-room to the draw- 


ing-room, I did not understand what was 


meant. My master was “high enough’ 


to 


" possess these elezances, and was bo: okish, or 
learned enough to have a dozen or twenty 
| volumes in his library.’ 

At such schools, and in such a village, in 
a solitary farm- house did Mr. Britton pass 
the first fourteen years of his life ; and, he 
| says, he never beheld a newspaper before he 


i heard of a ma gazine, review, or any book, 
except a few novels. 


Robinson Crusoe, the 


nor had he then 


Pilyrim’s Prozress, and the Life of Peter the 


bought, 


a shilline, 


Great of Russia, 
other books, for 


with halfa dozen 
at a sale of the 


honsehold goods and effects of ‘’Squire 


White,’ 
read, 


were among the earliest works he 
and he never dreamt that Robinson 


Crusoe was fictitious, or that the Pilgrim's 


Progress was an allegory. 
When Mr. Britton 


his father ‘ had 


was about the age 
conducted 


business for many years as a baker and 


'maltster, had kept a country shop, and was 
respected as an honest and upright man. 


For some years all appeared prosperous and 


happ ps 


; but the family increasing to ten 


children, necessarily augmented cares and 
expenses—rivals in business subtracted from 
the usual profits of trade; an unfortunate 
connection with a miller, who might be truly 


called a *“f rogue in grain,” 


without a mis- 


nomer, and who sent bad flour and charged 
high prices, was the cause of a failure in 


business, and consequent ruin ; 
occasioned a loss of the mental faculties 


loss of credit 
in 


my father, and he became insensible to the 
hopes and fears of life, and at length sank 


into the grave. 


His distressed widow strug 
gled for some time afterwards, to provide for 
herself and four of the youngest children ; 


bd 


but her constitution and hfe fell under the 


weight of her anxieties. A sister, 


about six- 


teen years of age only, was left in charge of a 


house, 
hector TS, 


phans to poverty and to the parish.’ 


About the age of fourteen (we presume 
fifteen, for a youth could not remain long in 
town without sceing a newspaper) Mr. Britton 
came 


to town to an uncle, a man, 


str ict, 


a small business, and two younger 
She is described to have acte 
with singular prudence and industry, till a 
relation came to the house, and offered her 
protection and assistance. 
or | however, he lived for some time on the re- 
sidue of the property, and then left the or- 


1 


Instead of which, 


hi sh, and passionate ; he was a Hillier, and 


‘ungovernable’ passion, bordering on 
was the characteristic afliliction 
nearly all the family of the Hilliers. 
boyhood I often saw battles between 
these 
the latter with ‘ 


their children, and 


another.” 


in- 
of 
In my 
my 
with 
one 
ryt . . . . 
Throwing missile and dangerous 


weapons at each other, swearing in the most 


vehement and vulear manner, 


dents of almost every dav occurrence i 


and hurling 
_hatchets, pitchforks, stones, &c., at horses, 


cows, calve s, and other animals, were inci- 


| 





the is a very modes st anda Very ald 


ce —> ~~ 
re a a ee eee 


This uncle a apprenticed his nephew toa 
wine-merchant for six years, where, confine i 


l to a cellar, the porters learne ed as much as 


himself, and had wages to boot. Herp vs 
health was impaired, and he read a hook of 
works on surgery and medicine, and, ag 2 
necessary sequel, Dodd’s Reflections oe 
Death. He afterwards read the works «§ 
Smollett, Fielding, and Sterne. It was nor 
however, until Mr. Britton had reached jy. 
twentieth year, that he becamo orm 
with any literary person. Mr. B. says :— 

‘T fortun: ttely became ac quaintey i, in 
morning walks, with a person who was why My 
employed i in, and obtained a very re spectaly] 
livelihood by, painting the figures, &c. oy 
watch faces. He was fond . of books, had 
purchased many volumes, and as his | busing 
did not require any excruion of thought, 
could listen to the reading of othe TS, OF cntes 
into conversation, without waganianyaty, Me his 
usual occupation. This person was my first 
and principal, or, indeed, my only m iltas 
and guide. Ile lent and bou ght me books, 
and gave me useful and judicious advi 
ITis name is Essex: he ty yet living, and, | 
hope, happy, for he was an industrious and 
well-informed man.’ 

‘At Mr. kB nen 3} Op 1 becam 


ly 


aecquaintet 
. : 7 


with Dr. Towers and Mr. Brayh a and 
the latter gentleman [am more iniebted f 
literary acquirements, and literary practic 
than to any other person. lle, howeve 
was articled to a mechanical trade, but w 


neither so much HOT so irksomely occ 


i ie ! 
! 


as myself. Ile read with avidity, er early 
evinéed literary talents beth % prose and 
verse. It is a curious fact, that we en 


tered into * partnership” to publish Sin 


gle ballad or song, which was writien py 
Mr. Brayley, and intitule Ad * The Gutuca 
’ i.” It was allusive to the p SSID i of an 


act to levy one guinea = head on every 
person who used hair-powder. Though 1 
diculous in the extreme,—for so the ad 
himself characterizes it, asa poeucal ' Hort, — 
it was printed on ‘a fine wire-wove paper, 
—a novelty in this class of literature, enc 
charged “ ‘one penny.” Many thousan 
were sold; for, notwithstanding that th 
song was ‘entered at Stationers’ Tall,” ons 
Ky ans, a noted printer of bailads in Leo: 
Lane, pirated our prope rty, and his ‘ ith: erat 
retailers of poetry and music hawked and 
sung it all over the metropolis. Whilst the 
sale. was yet “ile. Evans declared that he had 
sold upw ‘ards of seventy thousand copies. 2 
choice paper linpression of this balla 7 wii 
has a wood-cut, from one of Bewick’s “ 
at the top, will be sought for as an * extra 
rare” curlosity, by some confirme 1 Bibl 
maniac, at no remote pe riod. Strange ~ 
may appear, it may be safely athirme: tha 
this junction and circumstance are to de © 
tributed the Beauties of Wiltshire, the Bon 
ties of England and Wales, the Archi a 
and ¢ ‘athe lral Antiquities, the Histot ry, Xe 
of Westminster Abbey, as well as all ts 
other works that have been jointly and Se} 
rately written by us. 

Mr. Britton pays a warm tribute ¢t 


friend, Mr. Brayley, who well dese oe tk 
iv TMs 


ils 


{ol 
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Now na 
And eve 
Save sla 
And ran 
And Lor 
lafects a 
kadange 
Fly from 
Whilst t 
Dire nee 


The spot 
Whose r 
Aad riot 
ls gloom 
Tue hou 
The Vely 
Nay, wh 
To swall 
Where y 
Thirong’ 
Not one 
To meet 
Old Ruf 
And sile 
Grateful 
By verbe 
Nor slam 
Listurbs 
Save wh 
to fume 
The Che 
Ave there 
Or fageil 
The smo, 
The pot-: 
With mi 
Dut the | 
Debate, : 
Is vacan 
A bustlir 
Have qu 
To kill ¢] 
A few sh 
Shall Ple 
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And trad 
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\I;. Britton’s first effort, as a topographer, 
3 a pedestrian tour, with Mr. Ibrayley, 
dhroug North Wales, Cheshire, &e. He 
there projected the Beauties of England and 
Wales, a work of very unequal, but stall of 
The Architeetaral Anti- 


was In 


r tae 


Recs's Cycloprdia and the critical notices of 


topographical works in Aikins’s dry and duii ; 


Annual Review. Mr. Britton does not by 
any means amplify the latter part of his life, 
bit certainly that which traces his progress 
from obscurity to eminence, is the most ir- 


teresting. 


en 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 

LONDON IN SFPTEMBER, 

Now nature wears ler russet gown, 

And every soul has quitted town, 

Save slaves, like me, condemn’d to stay, 

And rant by night, or toil by day ; 

And London looks as when disease 

lafects a town, and every breeze 

Endangers life, and all who can 

Fly from the crowded haunts of man, 

Whilst those who tarry seem to say, 

Dire need alone compels our Stay. 


The spot where fashion’s tribes resorted, 
Whose revel wassailed, hoily sported, 
Aud riot dinned fiom noon till morn, 

is gloomy, solitary, torn. 

Tic houses closed, the streets deserted, 
The very themselves departed. 

Nay, Where July saw crowds repairy 

To swallow dust and call it air, 

Where young apprentice belle and beau, 
Uirong’d both to see and form the showy, 
Not one bedizened fool displays 

To meet the casual passers gaze. 





Old Rufus halls are fieed from din, 

And silent, too, is Lineoln’s Inn; 

Grateful release fiom barb’rous squabble, 
By verbose, humming, muttring rabble ; 
Nor slamming door, nor burying tread, 
Listurbs the silence, deep, and dead, 
Save when a fictful client comes 

To fume at Law or bore its suns. 


The Change itself is thin, for few 

Ave there, save weallh, adoming Jew, 
Or fagging partner, bound to seek 

The smoke of London twice a-week. 


The pot-honse tap-rsom still eesounds 
With mirth and music marring sounds 5 
But the best parlour, free from smoke, 
Lebate, song, tale, or pilfered joke, 

Is vacant; those who gave, { ween, 

A bustling humour to the scene, 

Have quitted smoke and toil awhile, 
To kill the time on Thanet’s isle. 
A few short months, and fashion’s crew, 
Shall Pleasure’s irksome chase renew ; 
The merchant's toil, that wealth produce, 
le dare not spend, and cannot use, 

And trader wear his life away, 
His history held within a day. 
Another year, and who remain, 
Suall Nature’s beauties woo again, 
Seek happiness in e+ ery spot, 

‘vin Crowded town to lonely grot, 


SE i me 
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Range o'er the valley, plain, and hill, 

Visit the ecean, lake, or rill, 

Explore the beach to pick up shells, 

Atiect the swain in rural dells ; 

Lnmesh the river's scaly brood, 

Shout to the pack or beat the wood 5 

Exchange excursive schemes, but who 

Will strive to model life anew, 

His passions cure desire’s control, 

Aud seek for bligs in change of soul. 
NOTER. 


ee ee ee ee —_—- 


SONG. 

TuouGu sad, I left thee, gentle maid, 

lean but think, where’er I rove ; 
On burning sand—in green wood shade, 

That thou should’st still have been my love, 
1 feel too deep—tf see too plain 

My vanished joy can ne'er return 5 
U know, too well, that hope is vain, 

And thus | mourn, and thus I mourn. 


The summer bird may wing his flight, 
Where other eyes all Liight may be 5 
But where { go is darkest night, 
No eye can pow beam kind on me, 
My heart is sad, my cheek is wan ; 
No face but Sorrow's now I see, 
My every hope, my peace is goue— 
Ali! maid belov’d—they went with thee. 
IL. R. Je 








FINE ARTS. 

Somr time ago, we were exceedingly struck 
by the appearance of a fine engraving done 
on stecl by Lupton, from a magnificent draw- 
ing of the Eddystone Lighthouse by Turner, 
and, on stepping into Cooke's very interest- 
ing exhibition-room, in Soho Square, a few 
days ago, we had the great pleasure of seeing 
it published, with a companion print, of 
strongly contrasted character, a View of Mar- 
cate, at sun-rise. 

That Claude, in his happiest hours, never 
produced any thing so grand as the former, 
wl who are well acquainted with his works, 
and those of Turner, will readily coimeide ; 
but when we assert that the great Italian ne- 
ver produced a scene so full of all the 
most striking beauties of nature, and 
the highest attributes of art as the latter, 
they may cavil at our assertion. We shall 


not, however, abate of it one ota, for never | 


did man conceive, or represent, a sky so glo- 
rious, an expanse of water so deliciously soft, 
a general character of shipping, cocks, &c., 


so accordant with the effect intended to be 


produced, 

We have been always enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of this truly poetic painter, luit of late 
years, we have ec rtauily received more plea- 
sure in contemplating the unequalled ma- 
jesty and all-pervading sentiment diflused 
over his pictures, under the softened effect 
given to them by those very meritorious en- 
gravers the Messrs. Cooke, and others, 
among whom the present must rank very 
highly. The colouring, as given in these 
plates, has a vigour and brilliance, astonish- 
ing in effect, and, of course, perfectly inof- 
fensive to the most fastidious eye; whilst the 
air, the glowing tint, the gradual suffusion 
of light, gladdening the wide expanse of 
heaven and earth, spreads over the whole 
scene a charm that must be seen to be con- 
ceived, 
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Designs for Ornamental Villas, By P. F. 
Ropin SON, Architect. Nos. I. lo Il. 
London, Carpenter and Son. 

Turre are few subjects more favourable for 

the display of architectural taste than villas 

and their accessories: at the same time, the 
frequeney of their erection aflords opportunt- 
lies more numerous than almost any other 
class of buildings; for but few architects can 
hope to be employed on public editices—at 
least, not on many. In designing a villa, too, 
not only is the architect much less fettered 
by those numerous circumstances that neces- 
sarily impede him in private houses in a town, 
but the building itself has not to contend with 
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those disadvantages which tend frequently to 
detract from the eflect of intrinsic beauty. 
Unless executed upon such a scale as to gain 
considerably by a comparison with the ad- 
joining houses, however handsome in its ge- 
neral design and embellishments, a private 
building has almost necessarily a trivial air, 
and a want of suflicient importance. In a 
villa, the case is otherwise—added to which, 
acertain recherche elegance and beauty of de- 
tail may here be applied with greater propri- 
ety. In a street, we rather glance at the 

general character of a house than stop to 
examine minutely its individual decorations ; 
but on the lawn before a villa we have leisure 
to linver on its beauties, to examine them 
long and repeatedly, or to criticise narrowly 
its defects. Llere we can gaze on the struc- 
ture from various points of view, and mark 
its appearance at different hours of the day, 
and under successive aspects of light and shade. 
In a street, it is impossible to obtain variety of 
outdine, aud we inust forthe most part depend 
for eflect merely upon a single front, orna- 
mented en appliqué. In an insulated house, 
on the contrary, we may have vartous masses 
of building, so as to produce both variety of 
outline and a piquant etiect of shadow and of 
light. We do not wonder, therefore, that ar- 
chitects, when wishing to display their talent 





Ke = . 
, in design, usually select such subjects in pre- 





ference, as atlording them greater scope, 
Ilence there have been, from time to time, 
| many publications of desigus for villas and 
garden-buildings, and yet very few have ex- 
hibited superior taste. 

, So very uncqual, in point of merit, is the 
work before us, that, had we seen only the 
| First and Fourth Numbers, we could not, with 
| any sincerity, have complimented Mr. Robin- 
son on his architectural talent; but, in the 
| other two designs, we perceive much to ad- 
| mire and commend. So long as he confines 
himself to legitimate composition, he is suc- 
cessful, but when he attempts a style that be- 
longs rather to the landscape-painter than the 
architect, he appears to us sadly to mistake 
the limits of his art, and, in wishing to extend 
them, sacrifices its true powers and its real 
grace. Of all the styles that could have been 
pitched upon for an ‘ ornamental’ villa, surel 
the Swiss, every feature of which is as uncouth 
and homely as those of the rudest farm build- 
ings, is the most unfortunate. It may, there- 
| fore, be some consolation to him, to know that 
he has only failed where no one could suc- 
ceed. There is rather a coarse proverb, which 
| says that ‘ itis impossible to make a silk purse 
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out of asow’s ear ;’ and it is equally so, to 
make, by any possible combinatien, anything 
that answers to our idea of the term villa, out 
ef such materiel. Here we have a residence 
evidently intended for an opulent possessor 
and a numerous establishment, tn a style with 
as much pretensions to elegance as an F Ng- 
lish barn. As we have before said, Myr. It. 
does not appear to discriminate sufiiciently 
between the picturesque of architecture and 
the picturesque of painting. To the latter 
belong many objects and circumstances that 
in architecture are positive defects and de- 
fermities: the patched-up hovel—the moss- 
grown oettage, with its narrow casement and 
rude door—and almost every variety of rus- 
tic buildings, are picturesque ;—a dilaptdated 
building is picturesque; but shall we the7e- 
fore live in dwellings constructed to look like 
rums? Or shall we plant briars and bram- 
bles in our gardens and pleasure-grounds, be- 
cause they are picturesque! A painter would 
prefer in his landscape a mendicant, in his 
tattered garb, or half-naked peasant children, 
to well-dressed gentlemen and ladies; but do 
we therefore mask ourselves in rags! In 
other words, the painter can make use of the 
picturesque of deformity: the architect, on the 
contrary, should confine himself to the puctu- 
resque of beanty. If he acts otherwise, and 
copies the irregularities of buildings com- 
structed piecemeal and casually, he errs 


ir 





| 
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qTyainst the very first principles of art, and— 


may justly be compared to the Chinese 
tailor, who made a new coat with a patch in 
the elbow to resemble an old one. To give 
to an entirely new structure the irregularity 
of old buildings, that have been altered and 
added to without any attention to architectn- 
ral rules, or fitness, or propriety, is nota whit 
less preposterous™, 


‘its defects. 


i SO well 
In small detached out- | 


buildings, however, such as that in the second | 


design, a license of this nature is allowable, 
because they are of a class that admit of none 
of the beauties of design, or at least in which 
they may very well be dispensed with. 
Having spoken thus freely of what we can- 
not but consider errors, we proceed! to the 
more pleasing task of bestowine commenda- 
tion on beauties. The whieh is 
In the Grecian stvle, 


third desien, 


has considerable merit. 


and ts, 14 many respects, a very happy adap 
tution of pure clsssieal architecture to the 
purposes of a modern dwelling. The en- 


trance front in particular is simple and grace 
ful, and has a pleasing bold effect of tight and 
shade; the features being few and well de- 
tined. The arrangement of the plain, too, 1s 
exceedingly good ; and the apartments liand- 
some, particularly the saloon. Yet we can- 





* This is particularly the case with the design 
in the Fourth Number, wheie some of the eleva- 
tions are mere random jumbles of various fea- 
tures; and notmas an architectural design 
should be—an artistical arrangement, combina- 
tion, and adaptation, of the peculiar features of 
the style adopted, so as to forma complete whole: 
for here any feature might be taken away, oy 
any other added, or they. might be shuffled in 
any other way, just like a pack of cards, with- 
out affecting the design, there being neither 
symmetry, nor order, nor proportion, to be 
destroyed by such a process. 
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not say that we greatly approve of the pa- 
neliing nor of the heavy entablaturé of the 
cntrance hall. We could wish, teo, that Mr. 
RN. had bestowed a little more attention on 
the furniture he has imtroduced tn his inte- 
rors; as itwould have been attended with very 
little more trouble, and would have certainly 
aided the effect very considerably. The chairs 
in the saloon are certainly not stolen from 
Mr. Hope. It should be observed, though, 
that these plates, are rather sketches, tntend- 
ed to convey the prinet pal features than fi- 
mished drawings, in which all the details are 
‘are! fully made ott; p robe bly therefore, 
some of the blemishes we have noticed will 
be avoided in the building itsclf; for the ar- 
chitect informs us that this design is now 
erecting in Cornwall, and ii atlords us consi- 
derable satisfaction to kuow that so tasteful 
@ specimen of architecture will be carried 
into effect. On comparing the ditterent 
plates belonging to this design, we perceive 
several discrepancies between the ground- 
plans and drawings of the rooms, that lead 
us to imagine that the author had not exrctly 
matured lis plan. The design for a Palla- 
dian villa, has likewise great merit; but it 
does not appear to have been made so much 
with a view to execution as the preceding 
one, being on rather a too lavish scale, espe- 
cially the magnificent: terrace. The part 
with which we are most pleased is the en- 
trance court, which is p articularly beautiful, 
and strikes US aS Possessing Muc th origin: lity 
also. It is, in fact, orte of the purest and 
most Classic a examples of the Italian style ; 
or rather exhibits that style as purified from 

This and the terrace are the best 
With the other plates, we are not 
satisfied. In the colonmade in the 
hall, the intercolumns are much too wide, so 
as to give an air of mergreness to this part. 
The text of the wors consists chielly of gone- 
ral observations on the respective styles; with- 


features. 


- out entering, as we could have wished. into 


/ chooses to display it, 








much re mark onthe designs themselves ; 
the plates, which are in lithozraphy, some are 
shadowe Al, others merely in ¢ attine , and we 
prefer the latter. This style of engraving is not 
adapted for finish, or much nicety in detail, 
vet is very well for sketches, 
where qualities be dispensed 
CCOHRGIS bs an object. We 


; caleuhates 
those ean 
anc Where 
have now our 
this work, as far as it is publish wed. We ean 
not indeed bestow upon it our unqn ihlied 
|) , yt it contains some designs of merit 
that miev be studied with advantage, and 
which abound in useful | hints; for Mr. Ro- 
binson rent taste, when he 
and does not yie ‘ld to 
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capricious affectation. 
THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

At no period since we first saw the green 
curtain, has the op: ming of the winter thea- 
tres excited less interest, than at the present 
time. There are many assignable causes for 
this apathy—the regular drama has for years 
been on the decline at these ses or its 
place usurped by unnatural melodramas, 
gaudy spectacles, ‘and idle buffooneries ; the 
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unreserved opinion of 
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saad ni Ane, seems on the decliy ie. fo 
among its professors, there are few of en. 
nence, ae even these few do hot cay 
the soll of either theatre. Neuith, 
Young are engaged at ‘the winter ) 
but their pl. ices are to be supplied or ede 
occupied by Mr. Booth, @ bad initator of 
Mr Kean, and Mr. W; arde, Who, whatey 
he may be, is much inferior to Yieiais Ty. 
knowledge of these facts is sufficient ‘ 
damp the ardour of the few pl: W-going py 
ple that are left, and “_e to Liese are added 
the circumstances that 1! Histon, Who is ah Ways 
entitled to the praise of nue! zeal and ac: 
vity, is an invalid: at Margate, and th 
Charles Kemble has been ransacking Ger 
many, for new monstrosities, and Paris fyy 
French frippernies and trivolities, we eannos 
be surprised that the season of the wintey 
houses has commenced with leneuor and in- 
diflerence. 

Drury Lane Treater opened on Satur 
‘1; LV, and so tot: uly irprepare «l wis the 1a 
nagement for the occasion, that the only things 
off~vred to the public were Maustus and 
Raising the Wind; the former piece had ey- 
TF austed the patie nee of the pulblie last se aSOil, 
and was performed to empty benches night 
after nicht; and the latter, though A’ good 
farce, is somewhat too stale — The howe, 
during the recess, has beet tinseNed ap with 
some new adr: ape ry and emblazonme hit, its ye 
stated in our last: the power of the ar, van dias 
been increased, which we scarcely Know Whe- 
ther to consiler a good or am evil omen. ti 
the pit Convenient sti imnding-places have been 
made, in case, by any ace ndeut, the house 
should be full; and in the hall the free-list 
office has been removed to a more obscure 
place, in order that the extent of piper cre lit 
the house vives mm Ly he concealed. The only 
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Dove iY at the ope ning wits the uppewance Q! 
Mr. J. Knight im the c haracter of Mephist 
ph tles ,so0 Wwe i) pl: you ly Pe ry. Ndre BD. Ings 


isa lowe comedy- -actor, With ve ry litthe ta ent 
anda vast deal of assurance; he has playe? 
Filch in The Beggars’ Opera, at thre H. by inal 
ket, and attempted Shylock at Covent Ga 
den, but he eertainly was 


Not the Jew 
, 
Shakspeare diew, 


for he had nothing of the [sra lite | it t 
beard and gabard line. His Mephistopal 
Was certainty wretehed, and d’austas must 
have been the silliest idiot the w Ti 


produced, had he been led away by sui _ 
fiend. Inthe farce, Harley played Jeremy 
Diddler with much spirit. 

On Tuesday, the Merry Wires of Finds 
was perform, in Which Dowton. ov 
Falstaff on the stage worthy of tic charac 
ter, appeared as 


only 


the facetious koieht, int 

. *¥ Be 
he ent rod with oe fpitticl 
12 p slay wel 
pas ble, 


1 
which sae 


whose hh nour 
the only novelties in tne cast of t} 
Vir. Horn’s Fenton, which was 
and Miss Graddon’s Mrs Vord, 
playe 1d with considerable ability. 
On Thursday, D+ Freischit7 
formed to a considerable porti ol ‘ 
loving visitors; it was follo. wed | 
to Pay, 0 which Dowton < 
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hail W , ; . 
and Nef, with admirable spirit, 
Weeest Garnoen Tutatke opened on 
Monday, with the play of Julius Cesar’, for 
the purpose of introducing Mr. Warde in 
eye character of Brutus ; he has some ca- 
abilities fur the stage, but» they are not of 
she highest order; there were parts of his 
erformance, however, which possessed con- 
cderable merit. Charle’s Kemble’s Mark 
Antony is his best character, and he gave 
the oration over the body of Czzsar, with fine 
effect. That senseless but gorgeous specta- 
cle, the Ramskuttomsat Rheins tollowed, and 


is, we presume, to be the only afterpiece, if 


the public will tolerate it, until the Christ- 
mas pantomime is produced. . 

Excuisa Orprra Hovusr.—The opening 
of the winter theatres does not appear to 
have affected the audiences of this house, 
which continue highly numerous and_ res- 

table. The new opera, Jonathan in Eng- 
Pl the Bushgul Man, and the charming 
Shepherd Boy, the chef d’wuere of Miss 
Kelly’s acting, are, indeed, attractions which 
n) other theatre at this moment presents, and 
it would be a libel on public taste were 
tey not popular. 








LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Ay ancient cuirass, in excellent preserva- 
tion, Was lately dug up at East Brent. There 
having been a Roman encampment in the 
immediate vielutty, it is probable that it be- 
longed to. a Roman soldier. 

Theye have been lately presented to the 
Somerset and Taunton Institution, by John 
(Juantoek, Esq., three Egyptian sepulchral 
‘ones, brought from the ruins of Thebes. 
Tey consist of one sculptured stone, one 
paitted, and one inseribed with hierogly phical 


peat to represent the worship ot Osiris. 
Prisoners of War.--Fosbroke, in his Mili- 
tary Antiquities says, § prisoners of war were 
mcentiy enslaved ; the Romans placed them 
hear the standard, cut off the hair of the 
pnucipal persous, and sent it to Rome; and 
ter following the triumph of the victor in 
‘uins, they were sold by auction. The pri- 
ers in Ossian, immediately after defeat, 
bo ind, and fastened to an oak, or kept 
the hall. The Druids sacrificed theni, 
nd they enslaved in this and later 
ods. We find them not only stripped 
i xed before discharge (if they were dis- 
“iarved), but killed and absolutely shénned, 
'sold. Ladies were consigned to guardi- 
‘1s. They surrendered their swords, as vow, 
“ut the common mode was by delivering one 
“s their gauntlets. The parole and com- 
“rtable residence also occur ; but this treat- 
“ent depended much upon the quality of the 
“Sener, and prospect ofransom. The Ger- 
“<0S, Contrary to the custom of other nations, 
used to put shackles and fetters upon their 
'soners of war, in order to obtain a heavier 
, Som. Hence the severe treatment of our 
rte I. during captivity.’ 
pon skinning the prisoners, the learned 


Tey adds a note from the Beauties of 
“uy | 
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the Danes, they were killed, and their skins 
nailed to the doors. A sort of skin thicker 
than parchment nailed to the doors was found. 
The same work says, also, concerning Had- 
stock, in Essex, here is a very ancient church, 
the north door of which is much adorned 
with thick bars of iron work, of an irregular 
form, underneath which is a sort of a skin, 
said to be that of a Danish king. Itis nailed, 
on with large nails.’ 

The Last of the Lairds, or the Life and 


Opinions of Malachi Mailings, Esq. of Auld- | 


biggings, by the author of Annals of the Pa- 
rish, The Eutail, &c., is in the press. 
Mammoth Skeleton.— Mr. Amos Adams, 
while clearing a ditch through a marsh half a 
mile east of this village, (Lexington in the 
United States,) discovered parts of the skele- 
ton of some animal of iiure huge dimensions 
than any now known to exist on that conti- 
nent. The parts first discovered consisted of 
the teeth or grinders, which are eight in num- 
ber. Those were in a high state of preserva- 
tion, except the roots or parts communicating 
with the jaw, which were considerably ca- 
rious, and in some instances broken off. The 
parts above the jaw present a florid appear- 
ance, not unlike that of the interior surface of 
a conch shell. The weight of the four largest 
is three pounds four ounces each, and it is 
presuined, that had they been entire, they 
would have exceeded five pounds. Tie shape 
of their upper parts oblong ; their length alone 
the jaw ts six mches, and their width three in- 
ches and a half. The four smaller ones are 
something more than four inches in length, 
and in width uearly equal to the others. The 
crinding surface of each is studded with four 
rows of blunt points; a circumstance con- 
clusive that the animal was not of the ele- 
grinders having an even 
Near the spot from which the teeth 


‘were taken were found the parts of the tusks 


Ina state so shellv and brittle as not to admit 
of their being taken up entire One yicce was 
measured, and found to be four feet and two 
lenoth: the diameter was 
niches at the larcest end, and six near the 
middle. <A! 
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size of the animal, from the relative situation 
of different parts of the skeleton. After ex- 
cavating the earth to the depth Ot 2} feet, 


which was a vegetable mould, they came to a 
fine white sand. Between these two strata were 
found the principal bones of the animal, 
though some were embedded more than a 
foot inthe sand. Their original situation had 


by some causes been deranged, and therefore | 
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Qne of the shoulder blades, which is of 
triangular form, measured twe feet two inches 
upon the side uniting with the back bone, and 
two feet each upon the remaining two. Some 
eflorts were made to ascertain the length of a 


rtb, but their decayed state rendered it im- 


posible to make an admeasurement. The ap- 
pearance of the bones would seem to indicate 
that, in their original state, they were much 
larger than at present, being now much wasted 
by decay. 











THE BEE, 

OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
Tobacco.— A council of Mexico, in 1585, or- 
ders that no priest, before the celebration of 
mass, should take tobacco in the form of 
smoking, or any other form, upon pretence 
of its being medicine ; for so it was consider- 
ed; and hing James adds, that it was as 
such taken only by the better sort, but after- 
wards became a custom among the idle. It 
is said to have been first brought into Eng- 
land by Capt. RK. Greenfield and Sir Francis 
Drake, about the year 1586, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh to have introduced smoking it; but 
though the periods of the commencement of 
new fashions may be generally correct, the 
ascription to particular authors 1s often erro- 
neous. Women, as well as men, used to 
smoke after supper, and when the children 
went to school, they carried in their satchels 
with their books a pipe of tobacco. This 
their mothers took care to fill early in the 
morning to serve them instead of a breakfast. 
At an accustomed hour every one laid aside 
his book and lithis pipe, the master smoking 
with thei, and teaching them how to hold 
their pipes. People went to bed with pipes 
in their mouths, a custom retained in Spain, 
and rose in the nicht to light them. Our 
first tobacco came trom the Spanish West In- 
dies; and in 1599, the seeds were brought 
to Portugal, and, in the sixteenth century, it 
becan to be cultivated in the Fast Indies. It 
was made into four kinds, ball, leaf, cane, 
aud pudding tobacco. 

llospitality was a strong feature in the old 
(serman character, pervading every station, 


The palace wis crowded with guests, the ta- 


a } 
! al little 


all speculation upon their relative locality was | 


at an end. 


and, though much corroded, were capable of 


being measured. The thigh bone is three feet 


in length, and its circumference round the | 
head twenty-five inches; circumference round 


the smallest part 16 inches. The leg bone, 


and, which says, ‘ That the church of from the knee to the lower extremity, is three 
having been robbed by) feet in length and six inches in diameter. 


The largest of them were raised, | 


| 


bles 


Were OP] ress d wit’) abundance. An 
lnnimeasurable tondness tor pomp was no less 
prevalent. The dienuity to the prince was 


measured by the number of his retainers and 
domestics. Duke Frederic of Wurtemburg 
appeared, at the assembly of the states, with 

ariny of seven hundred retainers. In 
the procession for the Emperor Matthias, on 
the day of his coronation, followed two thou- 
sand coaches, independent of three thousand 
cavaliers on horseback. Lven nobles of in- 
ferior rank deemed it creditable, in taking 
hatf-a-day’s journey, to muster a company of 
attendants. Although these ancient usages 
continued in full force, they did not prevent 
the introduction of new and more expensive 
modifications of luxury. 

A Coward—ls the man that is commonly 
most fierce against the coward, and labour- 
ing to take off this suspicion from himself; 
for the opinion of valour is a good protection 
to those that dare ifot use it. No man is va- 
lianter than he is in civil company, and where 
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he thinks no danver may come on it, and is 
the readiest man to fall upon a drawer and 
those that must not strike again: wondertul 
exceptious and choleric where he sees men 
are loth to give him occasion, and you can- 
not pacify him better than by quarrelling with 
him. The hotter you grow, the more tempe- 
rate man is he; he protests he always ho- 
noured you, and the more you rail upon him, 
the more he honours you, and you threaten 
him at last into a very honest quiet man. 
The sight of a sword wounds him more sen- 
sibly than the stroke, for before that comes 
he 1s dead already. Every man is his aster 
that dare beat him, and every man dares that 
knows him. And he that dare de this is the 
only man can do much with him; for his 
friend he cares not for, as a man that carries 
no such terror as his enemy, which for this 
cause only is more potent with him of the 
uve: and men fali out with him of purpose 
to get courtesies from him, and be bribed 
again to a reconcilement. A man in whom 
no secret can be bound up, for the appre- 
hension of each danger loosens him, and 
makes him bewray both the room and it. He 
is a Christian merely for fear of hell-fire; and 
if any religion could fright him more, would 
be of that. 

Bonaparte’s civil list amounted to 1-27th 
of his revenue, thatof the Bourbons amounts 


~to 1-15th. 


Lulipomania.—The tulipomania in TTol- 
land was a mere stock-jobbing, under cover 
of an exchange of roots. 

Weapons. —The earliest offensive weapon, 
(though the spear has been mentioned as 
such) appears to have been the club; from 
the club proceeded the mace, the battle-axe, 
and similar arms of percussion. 

There was a church in Italy dedicated to 
St. Proculus. The bell of this church fell 
upon a young man who had been christened 
by the name of the saint, and killed him, and 
he was buried in the churchyard with this 
riddling epitaph :— 

Si procul a Proculo Proculi campana fuisset, 
Ipse foret Proculus nunc procul a Proculo. 
Which was thus imitated in an epitaph on 
one John Bell, who died from a hurt re 
ceived in ringing the bells of St John’s 
Chureh : 

{f John Bell had kept himself far from John’s 


Bell, 
Then John’s Bell for Jolin Bell had not rung a 
knell, 


Running the Gauntlet.—This military pu- 
nishment 1s the Roman feustiarium, where the 
tribune, armed with a light stick, struck the 
first blow, and the whole army followed. 
Among us, the offender, naked to the waist, 
was struck by each soldier with a switch, a 
serjeant holding a halberd to his breast, to 
prevent his going too fast, or tied up and 
struck by each soldier with a cat. 

In 1609, Christian, elector of Saxony, de- 
frayed for sixteen hundred guests, who, at the 
sound of the trumpet, saw the tabie covered. 
The elector himself remained at table six 
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hours, and during that time nothing was done 


the most, and drink the longest. The custom 
of feasting was not contined to the great; all 


against which sumptuary laws proved wholly 
unavailing. In the town of Munden, in 


should not last above three hours, and that 


ty-four dishes, allowing ten persons to every 
dish, 


serly old fellow, named Wood :— 
Sylvius hie situs est, gratis qui nil dedit un- 
quam 3 
Mortuus et gratis quod legis ista dolet. 
Which may be thus translated :— 
Wood, when alive, gave nought for nought 5 
And now, as sure as fate, his 
Grim ghost is grumbling in the shades, 
That you should read this gratis. 

The ‘ feast of fools’ and ‘ feast of asses’ 
originated with the Greek church about the 
year 990, with other religious farces, and 
were subsequently followed by the Latins. 

“vcommunication.—This existed as a reli- 
gious punishment among the classical ancients 
and the Druids. Du Cange says, that it was 
formerly an anathema only. The greater 
excommunication separated persons from the 
society of believers, and participation of the 
sacranient. Such excommunicates were not 
to enter the church, or stand near it in ser- 
vice-time. In the lesser, the parties were not 
to communicate till absolved. It was a sin- 
cular privilege of kings and priests, that if 
they took the sacrament with excommuni- 


cates the latter were immediately restored to 


the communion. The ceremony consisted in 
certain ancthemas, the book at the end sud- 
denly closed, candles thrown violently on the 
eround, and the bells rung with a hideous 
noise. The first instanee of bishops carrying 
torches in their hands, and throwing them 
down, occurs in 
some murderers in Rheims, about the year 
900. 
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